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EQUIPMENT  OF  TEAMS 

Due  to  their  close  association  with  the  game 
through  their  British  stores  and  factories, 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  are  in  an  especially 
favorable  position  with  regard  to  every 
development  in  Field  Hockey. 

Spalding  hockey  sticks  are  made  in  the 
Spalding  factory  at  Putney-on-Thames,  by 
workmen  with  years  of  experience  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
game.  Visitors  to  England  are  welcome  to 
inspect  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Spalding  hockey  clothing  is  made  in  Spald- 
ing factories  under  clean,  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  with  the  same  attention  to  quality 
and  detail  that  characterizes  all  Spalding 
products.  Physical  directors  of  colleges 
and  schools  will  find  that  their  ideas  will  be 
faithfully  carried  out  and  the  firm  is  also 
prepared  to  co-operate  by  submitting  special 
designs  and  estimates  where  required. 

Information  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  on 
request  to  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  at  their 
stores  in  New  York  (523  Fifth  Avenue)  ; 
Chicago,  211  South  State  Street;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 156-158  Geary  Street;  Philadelphia, 
1210  Chestnut  Street;  Boston,  74  Summer 
Street,  or  any  of  their  other  branches,  a  list 
of  which  is  printed  on  the  inside  front  cover 
of  main  section  of  the  Field  Hockev  Guide. 
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United  States  Field  Hockey  Association 

MRS.  E.  B.  KRUMBHAAR 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President, 
MISS  CYNTHIA  WESSON, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Second  Vice-President, 
MISS  FANNY  CRENSHAW 

Westhampton  College,  Richmond,  Va. 

Secretary, 

MISS  HELEN  D.  FERGUSON 

143  East  Mount  Airy  Ave.,  Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Treasurer, 

MRS.  CHARLES  LORING 

8  Otis  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Physical  Education  Association 

COMMITTEE  ON  FIELD  HOCKEY 

MISS  CYNTHIA  WESSON 

Chairman, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

MISS  CONSTANCE  M.  K.  APPLEBEE 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

MISS  MARGARET  BURNS 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  HALSEY 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  P.  MARIS 

Friends  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MISS  LESLIE  SAWTELLE 

Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

MR.  GEORGE  T.  HEPBRON 

Secretary. 

45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City. 

Questions  regarding  interpretation  of  rules  may  be  sent  to 

Miss  Cynthia  Wesson, 

Lathrop  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Spalding's  Athletic  Library 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME  OF 
FIELD  HOCKEY 

Copyright,  1922,  by  United  States  Field  Hocliey  Association  and 
American  Physical  Education  Association 

1.  Teams:    The    game    of    hockey    shall    be  Teams 
played  by  two  teams  of  eleven  players ;  that  is, 

five  forwards,  three  half-backs,  two  backs,  and 
a  goalkeeper;  but  this  formation  shall  not  be 
compulsory. 

2.  Time  o£  halves :  The  duration  of  the  game   Time  of 
shall  be  70  .minutes   (unless  otherwise  agreed  Halves 
by   the   respective   captains),    half-time  being 

called  after  35  minutes'  play,  when  the  teams 

shall  change  ends. 

Note:  For  schools  or  junior  teams  the 
length  of  halves  may  be  shortened  to  30,  25, 
or  20  minutes,  if  the  captains  of  both  teams 
agree  to  this  change  before  the  start  of  the 
game,  and  record  same  on  the  score  card. 

3.  Captains :   The  captains  shall :  Captains 

(1)  Toss  for  choice  of  ends; 

(2)  Indicate  the  goalkeepers  for  their 
respective  teams  before  starting  play,  and 
after  any  change  of  goalkeeper. 

4.  Officials: 

Umpires:    If   possible   there   shall  be  two  Officials 
umpires.      Each   umpire   shall    take   half    the 
ground  for  the  whole  game  without  changing 
ends.    She  shall  also  take  one  side  line  and  give 
decisions  as  to  the  roll^in  (but  not  the  corner 
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hit)  in  both  halves  of  the  ground.  The  umpires 
shall  allow  (the  elements  permitting)  the  full 
or  agreed  time. 

If  there  be  only  one  umpire  there  should  be 
two  linesmen  to  give  decisions  as  to  the  ball 
passing  over  the  side  lines,  and  as  to  where  and 
by  which  team  the  ball  shall  be  rolled  in. 
Enforcing  The  umpire  shall  refrain  from  putting  the 
Rules  prozision  of  any  rule  into  effect  in  cases  where 
she  is  satisfied  that  by  enforcing  it  she  would  he 
giving  an  advantage  to  the  offending  team. 

The  umpires  shall  give  all  decisions  without 
waiting  for  an  appeal. 

Scorers  :    There  shall  be  two  official  score- 
keepers. 

Timekeepers:    There  shall  be  two  official 
timekeepers. 

Note:  If  a  penalty  bully  has  been  awarded 
and  the  whistle  blows  for  a  half-time  or  time 
before  it  is  taken,  extra  time  shall  be  allowed 
until  the  penalty  bully  has  been  completed. 

Officials  are  debarred  from  coaching  dur- 
ing the  game  or  at  half-time. 

Ground  5.  Ground :    The  field  shall  be  rectangular  90- 
100  yards  long  by  50-60  yards  wide. 

Note:  In  schools  for  younger  girls  the 
minimum  size  may  be  85  yards  by  45  yards. 

Boundary       The  field  shall  be  marked  with  white  lines ; 

Lines  the  longer  lines  shall  be  called  the  Side  Lines; 

the  shorter  lines,   the  Goal  Lines.     The  field 
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shall  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  lines 
parallel  to  the  goal  lines;  the  middle  line  shall 
be  called  the  Center  Line;  the  other  two  lines, 
the  Twenty- five-Yard  Lines. 

Note:    The  25-yard   lines   should  not  be 

marked   more  than   7  yards   from  the  side 

lines,  for  experienced  players. 

In  front  of  each  goal,  parallel  to  the  goal  Striking 
line  and  15  yards  from  it,  shall  be  drawn  a  line  Circles 
4  yards  in  length;  this  line  shall  be  continued 
from  each  end,  by  quarter  circles  having  the 
goal  posts  as  centers,  to  meet  the  goal  line.  The 
space  enclosed  by  these  lines,  including  the  lines 
themselves,  shall  be  called  the  Striking  Circle. 

Five  yards  inside  each  side  line  and  parallel   Five  Yard 
to  it  shall  be  drawn  lines  from  one  end  of  the   Lines 
field  to  the  other;  these  lines  shall  be  called 
the  Five-Yard  Lines. 

6.  The  Goals:  A  goal  shall  be  in  the  center  The  Goals 
of  each  goal  line,  and  shall  consist  of  two  posts 
4  yards  apart  (inside  measurement),  joined 
together  by  a  horizontal  cross-bar,  7  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  goal  posts  shall  not  extend 
upward  beyond  the  cross-bar,  nor  the  cross-bar 
sideways  beyond  the  goal  posts.  The  posts 
shall  be  two  inches  broad  and  not  more  than 
three  inches  in  depth,  and  the  cross-bars  shall 
have  rectangular  edges.  Three  feet  back  of 
the  goal,  other  posts  and  a  cross-bar  shall  be 
erected  and  joined  to  the  goal,  nets  being 
fastened  to  the  goal  posts,  cross-bar,  and 
ground,  so  as  to  enclose  the  whole  space. 
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Balls  7.  Ball :   The  ball  shall  be  a  leather  cricket  ball 
painted  white  or  made  of  white  leather. 

Umpires  shall  forbid  the  use  of  any 
other  ball. 

Sticks  8.  Sticks:  A  stick  shall  have  a  flat  face  on  its 
left-hand  side  only.  The  head  of  a  stick  (that 
is,  the  part  below  the  top  of  the  splice)  shall 
not  be  edged  with,  or  have  inserts  or  fittings  of 
hard  wood  or  any  other  substance,  nor  shall 
there  be  any  sharp  edges  or  dangerous  splinters. 
Each  stick  must  be  of  such  a  size  that  it  can  be 
passed  through  a  2-inch  ring.  An  india  rubber 
ring,  4  inches  in  external  diameter  when  on  the 
stick,  may  be  used,  but,  everything  included, 
the  total  weight  must  not  exceed  2S  ounces. 
The  extremity  of  the  stick  must  not  be  cut 
square  or  pointed,  but  must  have  rounded 
edges. 

Umpires  shall  prohibit  play  with  any 

stick  which  does  not  comply  with  this 

rule. 

Note:    No  Left-hand  sticks  may  be  used. 

Dress  9.  Dress:  Each  team  shall  have  a  costume  of 
a  distinguishing  color.  If  skirts  are  worn  they 
shall  be  at  least  12  inches  off  the  ground. 
Shoes  with  metal  spikes  or  projecting  nails  shall 
not  be  worn. 

Bully-off  10.  "Bully-off":  The  game  shall  be  started  by 
one  player  of  each  team  together  bullying  the 
ball  in  the  center  of  the  ground  (and  after  each 
goal  and  half-time).     To  bully  the  ball  each 
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player  shall  stand  squarely  facing  the  side  lines 
and  shall  strike  first  the  ground  on  her  own  side 
of  the  ball  and  then  her  opponent's  stick  three 
times  alternately ;  after  which  one  of  these  two 
players  must  strike  the  ball  before  it  is  in 
general  play.  Every  other  player  shall  be 
nearer  to  her  own  goal  line  than  the  ball  is 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  penalty  bully)  and  shall 
not  (except  in  the  case  of  a  bully  in  the  circle) 
stand  within  three  yards  of  the  players  partici- 
pating in  the  bully. 

For  any  breach  o£  this  rule  the  bully 
shall  be  taken  again. 

11.  Goal:    A  goal  is  scored  when  the  whole  Goal 
ball  has  passed  entirely  over  the  goal  line  under 

the  bar,  the  ball,  while  within  the  striking 
circle  having  been  hit  by  or  glanced  off  the 
stick  of  an  attacker.  Should  the  goal  posts  or 
the  bar  become  displaced,  and  the  ball  pass  at 
a  point  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  is 
between  where  the  posts  or  below  where  the 
bar  should  have  been  she  shall  give  a  goal. 
Each  goal  counts  1  point. 

12.  Free  Hit:    On  the  occasion  of  a  free  hit,  Free  Hit 
no  other  player  than  the  striker  shall  be  within 

5  yards  of  the  spot  where  such  hit  is  made,  and 
after  taking  such  hit  the  striker  shall  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  game  until  the  ball  has  been 
touched  or  hit  by  another  player.  She  must 
give  the  ball  a  clean  hit,  no  other  type  of  stroke 
being  allozved.    If  the  striker  hit  at  but  miss 
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the  ball,  the  stroke  shall  be  taken  again  by  her 
provided  that  she  has  not  made  "sticks." 

If  any  player,  other  than  the  striker,  be 
within  5  yards  of  the  ball  at  the  time  of 
a  free  hit,  the  umpire  shall  order  the  hit 
to  be  taken  again,  except  as  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  rule. 

If  the  striker,  after  taking  such  hit, 
participates  in  the  game  again  before  the 
bail  has  been  touched  or  hit  by  another 
player,  or  if  the  ball  is  "scooped  up": 

(1)  Inside  the  Circles: 

The  umpire  shall  give  a  "penalty  cor- 
ner."  (See  Rule  15.) 

(2)  Outside  the  Circles: 

The  umpire  shall  give  a  free  hit  to 
one  of  the  opposite  team  to  the 
offender. 
Roll-in  13.  Roll-in:  When  the  ball  passes  wholly  over 
the  side  line,  it  shall  be  rolled  in  along  the 
ground  into  play  by  hand  from  the  point  where 
it  crossed  the  side  line  in  any  direction  by  one 
of  the  team  opposite  to  that  of  the  player  who 
last  touched  it.  The  ball  must  not  be  bounced 
and  must  touch  the  ground  within  one  yard  of 
the  point  where  it  crossed  the  side  line.  The 
roUer-in  must  have  both  feet  and  stick  behind 
the  side  line,  and  may  only  play  the  ball  again 
after  another  player.  Players  may  cross  the 
5-yard  line  immediately  the  ball  leaves  the  hand 
of  the  roller-in.  The  ball  may  be  rolled  in  at 
once,  but  no  player  shall  stand  (herself  or  her 
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stick)  within  the  5-yard  hne  or  outside  the  side 
Hne;  should  the  umpire  consider  that  a  player 
is  standing  within  the  5-yard  line  to  gain  time, 
she  shall  not  stop  the  game. 

(a)  Breach  of  the  rule  by  the  player  who 
rolls  in: 

The  roll-in  shall  be  taken  by  a 
player  o£  the  other  team. 

(b)  Breach    of    the    rule   by    any    other 
player : 

The  roll-in  shall  be  taken  again 
except  as  specially  provided  for  in 
this  rule. 

14.  Corner:  A  player  of  the  attacking  team  Corner 
shall  have  a  hit  from  a  point  on  the  side  or  goal 
line  within  3  yards  of  the  nearest  corner,  and 
at  the  moment  of  such  hit  all  the  defending 
team  (their  sticks  and  feet)  must  be  behind 
their  own  goal  line,  and  all  the  attacking  team 
must  be  outside  the  circle  in  the  field  of  play. 
No  player  shall  stand  within  5  yards  of  the 
striker  when  a  corner  hit  is  taken,  and  no  player 
nmy  shoot  at  goal  unless  the  ball  has  been 
stopped,  not  necessarily  motionless,  on  the 
ground  by  one  of  the  attacking  team,  or  has 
touched  the  person  or  stick  of  one  of  the  de- 
fending team,  before  the  last  stroke  of  the 
attacking  team.  A  player  hitting  a  corner  hit 
cannot  participate  in  the  game  again  until  the 
ball  has  been  played  by  another  player.  On 
taking  a  corner  hit,  if  the  striker  miss  the  ball 
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she  shall  take  the  hit  again,  provided  she  has 

not  made  "sticks." 

If  the  striker  after  taking  such  hit  par- 
ticipates in  the  game  again  before  the 
ball  has  been  touched  or  hit  by  another 
player,  the  umpire  shall  give  a  free  hit 
to  one  of  the  defending  team.  For  shoot- 
ing at  goal  before  the  ball  has  been 
stopped,  not  necessarily  motionless,  on 
the  ground,  a  free  hit  for  one  of  the 
defending  side. 

Penalty  15.  Penalty  corner:  A  player  of  the  attack- 
Corner  ing  team  shall  have  a  hit  from  any  point  on  the 
goal  line  that  is  not  less  than  10  yards  from  the 
nearest  goal  post,  and  at  the  moment  of  such 
hit  all  the  defending  team  (their  sticks  and  feet) 
must  be  behind  their  own  goal  line,  also  all  the 
attacking  team  must  be  outside  the  striking 
circle  in  the  field  of  play. 

No  player  shall  stand  within  5  yards  of  the 
striker  when  a  penalty  corner  hit  is  taken,  and 
no  player  may  shoot  at  goal  unless  the  ball  has 
been  stopped,  not  necessarily  motionless,  on  the 
ground  by  one  of  the  attacking  team,  or  has 
touched  the  person  or  stick  of  one  of  the 
defending  team  before  the  last  stroke  of  the 
attacking  team.  A  player  hitting  a  penalty 
corner  hit  cannot  participate  in  the  game  again 
until  the  ball  has  been  played  by  another  player. 
On  taking  a  penalty  corner  hit,  if  the  striker 
miss  the  ball  she  shall  take  the  hit  again,  pro- 
vided she  has  not  made  "sticks." 
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If  the  striker  after  taking  such  hit  par- 
ticipates in  the  game  again  before  the 
ball  has  been  touched  or  hit  by  another 
player,  the  umpire  shall  give  a  free  hit 
to  one  of  the  defending  team.  For  shoot- 
ing at  goal  before  the  ball  has  been 
stopped,  not  necessarily  motionless,  on 
the  ground,  a  free  hit  for  the  defending 
side. 

16.  Penalty  Bully:  A  penalty  bully  shall  be  Penalty 
played  by  the  offender,  and  any  player  selected  ^^^h 
by  the  other  team  on  the  spot  where  the  breach 
occurred.  All  other  players  shall  be  beyond 
the  nearer  25-yard  line  in  the  field  of  play,  and 
shall  not  cross  such  25-yard  line  or  take  any 
further  part  in  the  game  until  the  penalty  bully 
is  completed.  If  during  the  progress  of  a  pen- 
alty bully  the  ball  goes  over  any  part  of  the 
goal  line  other  than  that  between  the  goal  posts 
off  the  stick  or  person  of  the  offender,  the  pen- 
alty bully  shall  be  taken  again ;  if  the  ball  goes 
over  the  goal  line  between  the  goal  posts  off  the 
stick  or  person  of  the  offender,  a  penalty  goal 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  attacking  team.  In  all 
other  cases  as  soon  as  the  ball  has  passed  wholly 
over  the  goal  line  (not  between  the  goal  posts), 
or  outside  the  striking  circle,  the  game  shall  be 
restarted  by  a  bully  on  the  center  of  the  nearer 
25-yard  line. 

(a)  Breach  of  any  rule  by  the  offender 
(except  Rule  10) : 

The     attacking     team     shall     be 
awarded  a  penalty  goal,  which  shall 
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be  of  the  same  value  as  an  ordinary 
goal. 

(b)  Breach  of  any  rule  by  the  player 
selected  by  the  attacking  team  (ex- 
cept Rule  10)  : 

The  bully  shall  be  considered  over 
and  the  game  restarted  by  a  bully  on 
the  center  of  the  nearer  25-yard  line. 

(c)  Simultaneous  breach  of  any  rule  by 
both  players:  The  bully  shall  be 
taken  again. 

(d)  Interference  by  any  other  player: 
The  bully  shall  be  taken  again. 

Out  of  17.  Out  of  Bounds: 

Boufids 

(a)   When  the  ball  passes  wholly  over  the 

side  line  it  shall  be  rolled  in  (see  Rule  13)  by 

one  of  the  team  opposite  to  that  of  the  playet 

who  last  touched  it. 

Over  the        (b)   When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  the 

Side  Lines  ball  passes   wholly  over   the   side   line  off  the 

sticks  of  two  opponents,  a  bully  shall  be  taken 

inside  the  side  line  opposite  the  point  where  the 

ball  crossed  the  side  line. 

Over  the        (c)   When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  the 

Goal  Lines  \^^\\  passes  wholly  over  the  goal   line  off  the 

sticks  of  two  opponents,  a  bully  shall  be  taken 

on  the  25-yard  line  opposite  the  point  where 

the  ball  crossed  the  goal  line. 
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(d)  If  the  ball  is  sent  over  the  goal  line  by 
a  player  of  the  attacking  team,  or  is  uninten- 
tionally, in  the  umpire's  opinion,  sent  over  the 
goal  line  by  one  of  the  defending  team  who  is 
beyond  the  25-yard  line,  it  shall  be  bullied  on 
the  25-yard  line  at  a  spot  opposite  the  place 
where  it  crossed  the  goal  line. 

(e)  If  the  ball  glances  off,  or  is,  in  the 
umpire's  opinion,  unintentionally  sent  over  the 
goal  line  by  any  player  of  the  defending  team 
behind  the  25-yard  line,  she  (the  umpire)  shall 
give  a  corner  to  the  attacking  team.  (See 
Rule  14.) 

(f)  If,  however,  the  ball  is  intentionally,  in 
the  umpire's  opinion,  sent  over  the  goal  line  by 
any  player  of  the  defending  team,  the  umpire 
shall  give  a  penalty  corner  to  the  attacking 
team.     (See  Rule  15.) 

18.  Ball  touching  an  umpire:  A  ball  touch-   Ball 
ing  an  umpire  or  post  is  in  play  unless  it  goes    touching 
off  the  ground.  aw  Umpire 

19.  Fouls:  Fouls 

Off-side:  A  player  is  off-side  if  she  is 
nearer  her  opponents'  goal  line  than  the  ball  at 
the  moment  zvhen  the  ball  is  hit  or  rolled  in  by 
one  of  her  ozvn  side,  unless  she  is  in  her  own 
half  of  the  field,  or  unless  there  are  three  of 
her  opponents  nearer  their  ozvn  goal  line  than 
she  is.  She  should  not  be  penalised  unless  she 
is    interfering    zvith    or    obstructing    another 
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player,  or  gaining  any  advantage  from  standing 
in  an  off-side  position. 

"Sticks'^  :  When  a  player  strikes  at  the  ball, 
no  part  of  her  stick  must  in  any  event  rise  above 
her  shoulders  at  either  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  stroke. 

"Undercutting"  :  No  player  shall  inten- 
tionally undercut  the  ball. 

Note:  This  rule  is  not  intended  to  penalize 
the  "scoop"  stroke  which  raises  the  ball,  nor  the 
hitting  of  the  ball  when  in  the  air,  except  as 
provided  for  in  the  rule  regarding  "Sticks." 

A  Player: 

Shall  not  pick  up,  push  or  throw  the  ball  with 
her  hands. 

Shall  not  use  her  hands  on  the  ball  except 
to  stop  it.  The  ball  may  be  caught,  but  must 
be  immediately  released  to  fall  perpendicularly 
to  the  ground. 

Shall  not  use  her  feet  or  any  part  of  her 
person  except  for  stopping  the  ball.  The  bah 
may  not  be  moved  in  any  direction  except  with 
the  stick.  The  foot,  if  used  for  stopping  the 
ball,  shall  be  taken  away  immediately. 

Shall  not  hit  or  stop  the  ball  with  the  rounded 
side  of  the  stick. 

Shall  not  strike,  hook,  lift,  or  hold  her  oppo- 
nent's stick. 

Shall  not  shove,  push,  charge,  shin,  strike  at, 
or  in  any  way  personally  handle  her  opponent. 
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Shall  not  cross  her  opponent's  left  and  touch 
her  opponent,  unless  she  touches  the  ball  before 
touching  her  opponent's  person  or  stick. 

Shall  not  obstruct  her  opponent  by  running 
in  between  her  opponent  and  the  ball,  or  by 
using  her  feet  or  any  other  part  of  her  body  to 
prevent  her  opponent's  playing  the  ball. 

Shall  not  interpose  herself  in  any  way  as  an 
obstruction. 

Shall  not  interfere  with  the  game  unless  she 
has  her  stick  in  her  hand. 

Shall  not  hit  or  pass  the  ball  between  her 
feet. 

PENALTIES: 

(1)    Outside  the  Circles: 


For  any  breach  the  penalty  shall  be 
a  free  hit  for  one  of  the  opposing 
team  on  the  spot  where  the  breach 
occurred. 

(2)   Inside  the  Circles: 

(a)  For  any  breach  by  the  attacking 
team  the  penalty  shall  be  a  free  hit 
for  the  defending  team. 

(b)  For  any  breach  by  the  defending 
team  the  penalty  shall  be  a  "penalty 
corner"  or  a  "penalty  bully"  on  the 
spot  where  the  breach  occurred.  A 
penalty  bully  should  only  be  given 
for  a  wilful  breach  of  a  rule  or  when 
a   goal    would   most    probably   have 
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been  scored  but  for  the  occurrence  of  . 
the  breach  of  the  rule. 

Note:  The  goalkeeper  shall  not  be  penalized 
if  in  stopping  a  hit  at  goal  the  ball  does  not  fall 
perpendicularly  to  the  ground,  having  in  the 
umpire's  opinion  merely  rebounded  off  her  open 
hand.  She  shall  also  be  allowed  to  kick  the 
ball,  but  only  in  her  own  striking  circle.  In  the 
event  of  her  taking  part  in  a  penalty  bully, 
these  two  privileges  shall  not  be  allowed  her. 

Note  2:  In  the  event  of  a  double  foul,  the 
umpire  shall  give  a  bully  at  the  spot  where  the 
breach  of  the  rule  occurred. 

Rough  Play  20.  Rough  Play  and  Misconduct:  For  rough 
play  or  misconduct  the  umpire  shall  have  a 
discretionary  power  to  warn  the  offending 
player,  or  to  suspend  her  from  further  partici- 
pation in  the  game. 

Accidents  21.  Accidents:  When  a  player  is  temporarily 
incapacitated  the  umpire  shall  suspend  the 
game.  When  it  is  resumed  the  ball  shall  be 
bullied  off  on  a  spot  to  be  chosen  by  the  umpire 
in  whose  half  of  the  ground  the  player  was 
hurt. 

Substitutes  22.  Substitutes :  Substitutes  may  be  put  into 
the  game  for  players  who  for  any  reason  have 
been  taken  out.  A  player  who  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  game  for  any  reason  cannot  return. 
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Notes  on  the  Rules 

Rule  4:  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  two  umpires  for 
match  games  and  have  each  one  take  half  of  the  field.  One  person 
cannot  adequately  cover  the  whole  field,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  linesmen.  ,  , 

The  importance  of   the   paragraph   regarding   "enforcmg   rules 
cannot  be  too  much  stressed.    It  is  of  great  importance  that  umpires 
follow  this  rule. 

Rule  7 :  Balls  made  of  composition  rubber  are  forbidden  by  this 
rule  and  should  not  be  used  even  in  practice. 

Rules  8  and  19:  Left-handed  sticks  or  left-handed  use  of  ordi- 
nary sticks  are  absolutely  forbidden  in  these  rules.  Umpires  should 
see  that  these  rules  are  adhered  to  as  strictly  as  any  other  rules. 

Rule  11:  In  hockey  when  the  score  is  tied  at  the  end  of  the  game, 
the  game  should  remain  drawn.  As  goals  are  not  very^^frequent, 
especially  in  a  closely  contested  game,  an  "extra  period"  of  play 
would  in  most  cases  not  result  in  any  further  score. 

There  are  two  points  that  should  be  quite  clear  to  the  umpire 
regarding  the  scoring  of  goals : 

1.  There  can  be  no  goal  scored  unless  the  ball  has  been 
touched  by  the  stick  of  an  attacker,  inside  the  circle. 

2.  If  the  ball  has  been  touched  by  the  stick  of  an 
attacker  inside  the  circle,  and  goes  through  the  goal,  a  goal 
is  scored  even  if  the  last  person  who  touched  the  ball  was 
a  defender,  not  an  attacker. 

Rule  13:  The  provision  that  the  ball  must  touch  the  ground 
within  one  yard  of  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  side  line  is  a  new 
ruling.  Umpires  have  been  too  lenient  regarding  the  rule  for  roll- 
ing in  the  ball,  and  have  sometimes  allowed  long  throws  up 
the  alley. 

Rules  14  and  15:  Note  that  corners  and  penalty  corners  are 
played  in  exactly  the  same  way  except  regarding  the  position  of 
the  ball  when  the  hit  is  taken.  In  ordinary  corners  the  ball  may 
be  on  the  goal  line  or  on  the  side  line,  but  not  more  than  3  yards 
f Horn  the  corner ;  in  penalty  corners  it  is  on  the  goal  line,  but  not 
less  than  10  yards  from  the  nearest  goal  post.  Umpires  should  be 
careful  to  see  that  all  other  players  are  at  least  5  yards  away  from 
the  ball,  and  that  they  do  not  cross  the  goal  line  or  enter  the  circle 
until  the  ball  is  hit. 
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Rule  16:  Analysis  of  the  penalty  bully:  The  following  things 
may  happen  during  a  penalty  bully : 

1.  The  attacker  gets  control  of  the  ball  and  shoots  it 
through  tlie  goal.  A  goal  is  scored  and  tlie  game  is 
resumed  on  the  center  line. 

2.  If  the  ball  goes  through  the  goal  off  the  stick  or 
person  of  "the  offender," — that  is,  the  person  who  made  the 
foul  and  who  is  defending  the  goal — a  penalty  goal  is 
awarded,  which  counts  the  same  as  a  regular  goal,  and  the 
game  is  restarted  on  the  center  line. 

3.  If  the  offender  breaks  any  rule,  except  that  regarding 
the  bully-off,  a  penalty  goal  is  awarded. 

4.  If  the  ball  goes  over  the  goal  line,  not  between  the 
goal  posts,  off  the  stick  or  person  of  the  offender,  the  bully 
shall  be  taken  again. 

5.  If  there  is  a  double  foul,  or  if  the  bully-off  is  not 
properly  taken,  the  bully  shall  be  taken  again. 

6.  If  any  other  player  interferes  with  the  game  during 
a  penalty  bully,  it  shall  be  taken  again. 

7.  If  the  attacker  makes  any  foul,  or  sends  the  ball  over 
the  goal  line  not  between  the  posts,  or  if  the  defender  hits 
the  ball  out  of  the  circle  into  the  field,  the  bully  shall  be 
considered  over  and  the  game  shall  be  restarted  by  a  bully 
on  the  center  of  the  25-yard  line. 

Note:  That  the  goalkeeper  may  not  kick  the  ball  during  a 
"penalty  bully." 

Rule  17:  Sections  (c)  and  (d)  refer  to  a  possible  situation,  but 
not  a  common  one.  It  is  generally  possible  to  distinguish  who 
touched  the  ball  last,  and  the  umpire  should  if  possible  give  her 
decision  with  that  consideration,  so  that  it  will  seldom  be  neces- 
sary to  use  the  bully  specified  here. 

Rule  19:  Umpires  will  sometimes  find  it  more  logical  to  divide 
"penalties"  as  follows  : 

(1)  For  any  breach  by  the  attacking  team  a  free  hit 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  defending  team. 

(2)  For  any  breach  by  the  defending  team: 

(a)  Outside  the  circles  : 

A   free  hit  shall  be  awarded  to  the  attacking 
team. 

(b)  Inside  the  circles  : 

A    penalty    corner    or^  penalty    bully    shall    be 
awarded  to  the  attacking  team. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Question  1:  If  the  ball  is  sent  out  of  bounds  off  the  sticks  of 
players  from  both  sides,  what  decision  should  the  umpire  give? 

Ansiver:  If  the  ball  goes  over  either  end  line  outside  the  goal 
posts,  the  decision  would  be  a  25 -yard  bully.  If  over  either  side 
line,  the  same  decision  as  in  a  double  foul,  a  bully  near  the  inside 
of  the  side  line,  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  crossed  the  line.  The 
wings  would  take  the  bully  and  the  line-up  would  be  the  same  as 
in  a  center  bully. 

Question  2:  If  a  player  in  running  down  the  field  should  carry 
her  stick  higher  than  her  shoulder,  is  this  "Sticks"? 

Answer:  No.  "Sticks"  is  only  called  when  a  player  is  hitting 
at  the  ball.  Should  such  a  player,  when  in  reach  of  the  ball,  brings 
her  stick  down  from  such  a  position  to  hit  the  ball,  then  the  umpire 
can  call  "Sticks"  on  her. 

Question  3:  If  the  ball  was  hit  from  outside  the  circle,  and 
glanced  off  the  stick  of  a  full-back  into  the  goal  cage,  should  the 
umpire  give  a  goal  to  the  attacking  team? 

Answer:  No.  The  ball  must  have  been  touched  by  an  attacker's 
stick  inside  the  circle,  in  order  to  make  a  goal  possible.  The 
umpire  should  give  a  corner,  following  Rule  14. 

Question  4:  If  a  player  is  standing  or  running  in  an  off-side 
position,  can  a  foul  be  called  on  her? 

Answer:  No.  A  foul  can  be  called  on  her  only  if  she  is  obstruct- 
ing some  other  player,  or  if  she  plays  the  ball,  thus  gaining  an 
advantage  from  being  off-side. 

Question  5:  Is  there  any  penalty  for  players  playing  out  of 
position  ? 

Answer:  No.  The  positions  are  merely  a  matter  of  team  work 
and  scientific  play.  Players  should,  however,  learn  the  advantages 
of  keeping  their  relative  positions. 

Question  6:    Is  the  goalkeeper  allowed  to  kneel  or  crouch  over 
the  ball  so  as  to  prevent  her  opponent  getting  a  clear  hit  at  it? 
Answer:   No.    See  Rule  19,  Paragraph  6. 
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Question  7 :    What  constitutes  a  legal  roll-in? 

Answer:  The  hand  of  the  player  rolling  in  the  ball  shall  be  near 
enough  to  the  ground  so  that  the  ball  actually  rolls  along  the  ground 
and  can  be  played  on  the  ground  by  the  player  receiving  it  or  inter- 
cepting it,  and  not  played  ofif  the  ground.  The  ball  must  not  bounce 
after  hitting  the  ground,  and  must  hit  the  ground  within  one  yard 
of  the  point  on  the  side  line  where  it  went  out. 

Question  8:    Is  it  fair  for  a  player  to  stop  the  ball  by  throwing 
her  stick  after  it? 
Answer:    No,    See  Rule  19,  next  to  last  paragraph. 

Question  9:  May  the  player  taking  a  corner  hit  stand  with  one 
or  both  feet  over  the  goal  line? 

Answer:  Yes.  She  is  allowed  to  stand  in  any  position  she  likes, 
provided  the  ball  is  placed  on  the  line  in  a  position  which  the  rules 
allow;  that  is,  not  nearer  than  10  yards  from  the  nearest  goal  post 
in  a  penalty  corner,  and  not  more  than  3  yards  from  the  corner  for 
an  ordinary  corner  hit. 

Question  10:  If  one  of  the  players  bullying  the  ball  pulls  the 
ball  between  her  feet,  must  the  bully  be  repeated? 

Answer:  No.  All  the  conditions  of  a  proper  bully  may  have 
been  complied  with  and  the  bully  is  over  when  either  player  hits 
the  ball;  but  it  is  always  a  foul  to  pull  the  ball  between  the  feet 
and  a  free  hit  should  be  given  to  the  opponents. 

Question  11:  Must  a  player  taking  a  corner  hit  or  a  roll-in  wait 
for  a  whistle  from  the  umpire? 

Answer:  No.  The  whistle  which  stopped  play  is  the  only  one 
necessary  and  the  player  may  take  the  hit  or  roll-in  as  soon  as  she 
pleases;  then,  if  the  legal  conditions  for  a  corner  or  roll-in  were 
not  complied  with,  the  umpire  must  whistle  and  call  the  ball  back, 
so  that  the  corner  or  roll-in  be  legal. 

Question  12:  If  an  off-side  player  stops  the  ball  when  it  has  been 
hit  out  toward  her  by  the  goalkeeper,  should  a  foul  be  called 
on  her  ? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  new  rule  reads  so  that  nothing  can  put  a 
player  on-side  except  having  the  ball  hit  by  one  of  her  own  side, 
nearer  the  opponents'  goal  line  than  she  is ;  so,  naturally,  if  she  is 
still  off-side,  she  gains  an  advantage  from  playing  the  ball  in 
that  position. 
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Question  13:  The  right  wing  passes  the  ball  to  the  right  inside; 
in  trying  to  intercept  the  pass  the  full-back  misses  the  ball,  but 
makes  "Sticks."     Should  the  umpire  call  a  foul  on  the  full-back? 

Answer:  No.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  attacking  team 
if  the  game  is  allowed  to  go  on,  rather  than  being  stopped  in  order 
to  give  them  a  free  hit.  See  Rule  4  which  says :  "The  umpire 
shall  refrain  from  putting  the  provision  of  any  rule  into  effect  in 
cases  where  she  is  satisfied  that  by  enforcing  it  she  would  be  giving 
an  advantage  to  the  offending  team." 

Question  14:  Is  a  goalkeeper  allowed  to  lie  down  along  the  goal 
line  so  as  to  prevent  her  opponent  getting  the  ball  into  the  goal? 

Answer:  No.  For  this  is  covered  by  Rule  19,  for  a  player  shall 
not  interpose  herself  in  any  way  as  an  obstruction. 

Question  15:    Can  a  player  start  up  the  field  during  the  bully? 
Answer:    No.     Players  must  stay  on  their  own  side  of  the  field 
until  the  ball  has  been  hit. 

Question  16:  May  a  player  bullying  the  ball  draw  back  her  left 
foot  as  soon  as  the  bully  is  started  ? 

Answer:  No.  "Standing  squarely"  throughout  the  bully,  covers 
this. 

Question  17:    What  is  undercutting? 

Answer:  (These  interpretations  were  sent  by  Miss  Baumann, 
Secretary  of  the  English  Hockey  Association.)  "Undercutting" 
is  hitting  at  the  ball  with  the  blade  of  the  stick  laid  back, 
thus  causing  the  ball  to  rise.  HITTING  explains  the  differ- 
ence from  PUSHING  or  LIFTING,  as  in  the  scoop  stroke. 

Undercutting  is  a  stroke  that  makes  the  ball  shoot  up  into 
the  air  and  is  caused  by  the  player  laying  the  blade  of  the 
stick  back  and  drawing  it  across  and  under  the  ball,  the  stick 
at  the  moment  of  impact  with  the  ball  being  approximately 
at  an  angle  of  135  degrees  with  the  ground  instead  of  90  de- 
grees, as  in  the  case  of  a  drive.  As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  an 
undercut  the  ball  is  hit  when  it  is  really  beyond  the  player's 
control,  and  almost  out  of  reach. 
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LEARNING  TO  PLAY 
FIELD  HOCKEY 

Mr.  Eustace  E.  White  is  the  leading  author- 
ity on  Field  Hockey  in  Great  Britain,  and 
his  book  "Learning  to  Play  Field  Hockey" 
is  most  understandingly  written  and  dis- 
cusses every  step  and  turn  of  the  game. 
Every  player  who  wishes  to  excel  in  this 
scientific  game,  especially  the  younger  play- 
ers with  experience  yet  to  gain,  should  study 
it  carefully.  And  most  especially  should  all 
players  follow  Mr.  White's  admonition  to 
''know  the  rules" — the  foundation  of  skill 
in  any  sport. 

The  book  illustrates  various  field  hockey 
plays,  and  also  includes  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  field  hockey  in  colleges  and 
schools,  by  Marie  L.  Cams  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department,  University  of  Wis- 
consin.   Price  25  cents. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK  MEANS 
MUCH  TO  YOU 

II  answers  your  question,  "Why  should 
I  buy  athletic  goods  of  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros?"— or 

"What  do  I  get  for  my  money  when  I 
buy  Spalding  Athletic  Goods?" 
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Introduction 

Field  Hockey  was  introduced  and  given  a  permanent 
place  in  the  athletics  of  American  colleges  for  women  in 
1901.  About  this  same  time  a  women's  hockey  club  in 
Staten  Island  and  another  at  the  Merion  Cricket  Club  a;; 
Haverford,  Pa.,  had  been  formed.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  the  interest  in  club  hockey  rapidly  increased 
and  seven  or  eight  clubs  started.  In  1907  a  meeting  was 
called  in  Philadelphia  to  form  an  "Inter-Club  Hockey 
League  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity."  At  the  same  time 
it  was  decided  to  start  an  "American  Field  Hockey  Asso- 
ciation" and  to  adopt  and  have  printed,  with  some  slight 
variations,  the  English  playing  rules  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation rules.  In  1918  at  the  national  conference  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association  a  Committee  on 
Hockey  was  appointed  and  a  meeting  held  to  consider  the 
modification  of  the  rules  for  schools  and  colleges.  The 
majority  of  the  college  and  school  coaches  present  decided 
in  favor  of  using  the  established  rules  as  the  official  rules 
of  the  association,  as,  according  to  the  testimony  of  most 
of  those  present,  these  rules  had  been  used  satisfactorily 
in  schools  and  colleges  for  fifteen  years. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  outside  of  physical  train- 
ing, interest  in  hockey  had  been  naturally  quiescent,  but  in 
the  fall  of  1920  when  Miss  Charlotte  Cheston  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Cricket  Club  organized  a  team  of  American  players 
and  toured  through  England  playing  various  English 
teams,  a  revival  of  interest  took  place,  which  reached  its 
height  when  a  team  of  English  players  made  a  return  visit 
to  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1921. 

In  January,  1922,  a  meeting  was  called  in  Philadelphia 
at  which  representatives  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
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were  present  and  it  was  decided  that  a  national  association 
be  formed,  to  be  called  "The  United  States  Field  Hockey 
Association,"  and  later,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.F.H.A.  and  the  A.P.E.A.,  it  was  agreed 
to  publish  the  official  rules  and  regulations  for  Hockey 
jointly  under  the  auspices  of  both  associations.  It  was 
felt  that  a  game  that  had  national  standards  and  rules 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country 
according  to  the  national  rules  of  the  national  association. 
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The   Ground   and   Outfit 

The  dimensions  of  the  regulation  hockey  held  are  lOU 
yards  in  length  by  50  yards.  This  space  must  be  marked 
out  with  lime  lines.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  angles 
are  right  angles.  The  longer  lines  are  called  the  "side 
lines"  and  the  shorter  ones  the  "goal  lines." 

Across  the  ground,  50  yards  from  each  goal  line,  is 
marked  the  "center  line,"  with  a  cross  in  the  center.  Each 
half  of  the  ground  is  again  divided  by  a  line  called  the 
"25-yard  line." 

Five  yards  inside  each  side  line  is  marked  a  line,  parallel 
with  the  side  line ;  this  is  called  the  "5-yard  line." 

In  the  center  of  the  goal  line  and  four  yards  apart  are 
placed  the  goal  posts ;  these  are  uprights  7  feet  high,  with 
a  horizontal  bar  stretching  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  front  of  each  goal  and  15  yards  from  it  is  drawn  a 
line  4  yards  long,  parallel  to  the  goal  line.  The  ends  of 
this  line  are  carried  round  in  a  curve,  forming  a  quarter 
circle  with  the  goal  posts  as  center  until  they  reach  the 
goal  line  at  a  point  15  yards  from  the  nearest  goal  post; 
this  flattened  semi-circle  is  called  the  "striking  circle." 

Should  a  full-sized  ground  not  be  possible,  use  as  much 
space  as  is  available  and  alter  the  proportions  of  the  dimen- 
sions ;  c.  g.,  if  the  full  width  is  possible  but  the  field  is  only 
80  yards  in  length,  make  a  field  80  by  50;  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  100  yards  in  length  and  only  45  yards  in 
width,  n1ake  the  field  100  by  45.  In  all  cases  divide  the 
length  of  the  field  into  four  equal  parts,  but  always  keep 
the  striking  circle  the  regulation  size,  i.  c,  15  yards  radius. 

The  field  must  be  a  level,  smooth  stretch  of  turf,  kept 
short  and  well  rolled.     The  better  the  condition  of  the 
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ground,  the  greater  can  be  the  accuracy  and  skill  of  play. 
If  space  in  the  school  or  in  the  country  club  is  not  avail- 
able, cricket,  base  ball  or  foot  ball  fields  may  often  be  had 
for  one  or  two  days  a  week  during  the  hockey  season.  In 
New  York  City  the  schools  play  hockey  in  the  public  parks, 
on  fairly  secluded  lots  set  apart  for  their  use  especially. 
When  no  better  is  available,  an  ordinary  flat  field  or  lot 
if  rolled  and  looked  after  a  little  will  answer  the  purpose 
in  the  beginning,  and  then  when  the  game  is  well  started 
and  the  players  reach  the  stage  of  skilful  play,  an  enthusi- 
astic club  will  have  less  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable 
field  for  the  next  season. 

TJic  Stick. — A  good  stick  is  of  greatest  importance. 
Sticks  should  weigh  from  18  to  23  ounces.  The  most  use- 
ful weight  for  a  beginner  is  20  or  21  ounces ;  with  this  she 
can  play  in  any  place  on  the  field.  The  general  custom  is 
a  stick  18  to  20  ounces  for  the  forwards,  20  to  22  ounces 
for  the  half-backs,  21  to  23  ounces  for  the  backs  and  the 
goalkeeper.     The  average  height  is  about  3  feet  2  inches. 


But  in  this,  as  in  the  weight,  each  individual  is  the  best 
judge  as  to  which  suits  her  particular  mode  of  play,  and 
which,  while  long  enough  to  prevent  stooping,  is  not  so 
high  as  to  impede  easy  and  free  wrist  play. 

The  sticks  are  made  of  ash  or  hickory,  or  the  better 
kind  with  ash  blades  and  cane  handles.  The  cane  handle 
gives  a  spring  to  the  stick  which  sends  a  clean  driving  hit 
without  any  jar  to  the  hands. 

:  The  best  modern  sticks  are  made  with  *'bulger  heads." 
This  thick  head  gives  greater  accuracy  to  the  aim  and  a 
better  controlover  the  ball  in  hitting.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
bind  sticks  with  bicycle  tape,  as  this  prevents  their  splin- 
teririe. 
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Ice  hockey  sticks  are  no  good  for  fiekl  hockey  and  should 
never  be  used,  especially  not  by  beginners,  as  the  correct 
strokes  cannot  be  learned  with  these  sticks. 

Left-handed  sticks  are  not  allowed. 

The  Balls. — The  ball  is  a  regulation  leather  cricket  ball 
painted  white.  Each  team  should  have  two  or  three  balls 
so  that  a  newly  painted  ball  is  used  at  each  practice.  For 
match  games  a  newly  painted  ball  must  be  used  for  each 
half. 

TJie  Goal. — It  is  now  the  general  custom  on  hockey 
fields  to  have  nets  or  chicken  wire  affixed  to  the  back  of 
the  goal  posts.  Though  not  an  actual  necessity,  they  are 
a  great  convenience.  In  the  case  of  a  hard  shot  it  is  some- 
times difficult  for  the  Umpire  to  decide  whether  the  ball 
had  gone  through  the  goal  or  at  the  side  of  it.  With  nets 
properly  fixed  this  point  cannot  arise.  If  the  ball  passes 
between  the  goal  posts  it  will  be  stopped  inside  the  net 
and  disputes  between  awarding  "a  goal"  or  "25-yard  bully" 
are  rendered  impossible. 
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On  Dress 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  at  the 
present  time  regarding  the  best  sort  of  clothes  to  play 
hockey  in.  The  majority  of  schools  and  colleges  are  play- 
ing in  black  bloomers  and  white  middy  blouses.  There  are 
others  where  the  game  is  played  in  short  corduroy  skirts 
of  the  class  color,  with  white  middy  l)louses  or  tennis 
shirts.  Since  the  visit  of  the  English  team  some  organiza- 
tions have  adopted  the  English  "tunic"  or  gymnasium  suit. 
This  is  a  sort  of  sleeveless  dress,  in  length  slightly  above 
the  knee,  with  a  slip  of  white  wash  material,  and  very  close 
fitting  bloomers.  There  is  still  a  fourth  possibility  which 
may  l)ecome  an  American  hockey  costume — sports  knickers 
m  linen  or  light  wool  and  a  sleeveless  sweater  coat  m  the 
clul)  color  over  a  white  shirtwaist. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  costumes :  First,  our 
conventional  bloomers  are  unnecessarily  full  and  when 
black  ones  are  used  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  enough  of  the 
class  or  club  color  into  the  costume  to  make  it  easy  to 
pick  out  one's  team-mates ;  second,  the  hockey  skirt, 
though  it  gives  a  good  chance  for  distinguishing  colors,  is 
an  added  weight,  and  certainly  retards  the  runner  to  a 
certain  extent ;  third,  the  tunic  doubtless  gives  great  free- 
dom in  running,  being  perfectly  loose  from  the  shoulders 
down  and  very  light,  also  made  in  a  striking  color  it  gives 
a  splendid  chance  for  members  of  a  team  to  find  the  others 
of  their  side;  fourth,  the  knickers  and  coat  sweater  fall  in 
line  with  the  general  tendency  to  get  away  from  flapping 
skirts  and  bloomers  in  sports  and  may  become  the  really 
favorite  costume. 

The  essentials  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  planning 
for  hockey  are :   easily  distinguished  colors  for  each  team. 
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and  a  costume  which  will  hamper  the  runner  as  little  as 
possible. 

One  must  also  consider  shoes  and  shinguards.  Shin- 
guards  with  ankle  protection  should  be  worn  by  everybody, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  feel  clumsy  for  the  first  day 
or  two.  Sneakers  are  the  favorite  shoes  for  most  players, 
but  should  have  raised  l)ars  or  knobs  on  the  soles  to  pre- 
vent slipping;  spikes  or  projecting  nails  are  not  allowed. 
Everyone  blessed  with  strong  ankles  should  insist  on  the 
greater  freedom  which  low  shoes  give.  For  the  goal- 
keepers the  question  is  a  difficult  one ;  as  they  use  their 
feet  so  much  to  stop  and  kick  the  ball,  they  should  use 
heavy  boots  and  the  larger  cricket  shinguards  which  give 
protection  even  over  the  knee.  One  last  word  to  the  goal- 
keepers :  when  the  weather  begins  to  grow  cold,  they 
should  wear  heavy  sweaters  and  gloves,  so  that  when  their 
goal  is  attacked  they  may  not  be  hampered  by  being  stiff 
and  numb  with  cold. 
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The   Game — Positions   of  the   Players 

Fie.d  Ho:key  is  played  by  twenty-two  players,  eleven  on 
each  side.  Each  eleven  consists  of  five  "Forwards,"  three 
"Half-backs,"  two  "Full-backs"  and  one  "Goal-keeper." 

At  the  start  of  the  game  and  after  half  time,  each  team 
lines  up  on  its  own  half  of  the  field  facing  its  opponents' 
goal  in  the  following  positions :  Close  to  the  center  line 
stand  the  five  Forwards ;  in  the  center  the  Center  Forward 
(C.F.)  ;  on  her  right  stands  the  Inside  Right  (FR.)  ;  be- 
tween the  5-yard  line  and  the  side  line  stands  the  Right 
Wing  (R.W.)  ;  on  the  left  of  the  Center  Forward  stands 
the  Inside  Left  (I.L.)  and  the  Left  Wing  (L.W.). 

About  fifteen  yards  behind  the  forward  line  stand  the 
Half-backs;  the  Center  Half  (C.H.)  stands  directly  behind 
the  Center  Forward,  the  Right  Half  stands  out  toward  the 
Right  Wing  and  the  Left  Half  in  a  similar  position  on  the 
other  side.  A  little  in  front  of  the  25-yard  line  stand  the 
Full-backs,  right  and  left  (R.B.),  (L.B.)  ;  three  feet  in 
front  of  the  goal  stands  the  Goalkeeper. 

The  Referee  places  the  ball  in  the  center  of  the  field  and 
the  game  is  started  by  the  two  center  forwards  "bullying 
ofif" ;  each  center  forward  stands  squarely  facing  the  side 
lines,  her  left  shoulder  towards  her  opponents'  goal ;  each 
then  taps  the  gj-ound  with  her  stick  on  her  own  side  of 
the  center  line  and  then  her  opponents'  stick  over  the  ball 
three  times,  after  which  either  center  may  strike  the  ball. 

During  the  "bully  ofif"  the  center  half  and  the  inside 
forwards  close  in  a  little  around  the  bully,  each  being  ready 
to  take  the  ball  should  it  come  her  way. 

Let  us  suppose  a  "Green"  and  a  "Brown"  team  are 
playing  together  and  the  Green  center  forward  strikes  at 
the  ball  first ;  she  will  send  it  towards  and  a  little  ahead  of 
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lier  left  inside,  who  runs  forward  to  get  it ;  simultaneously 
all  the  Green  forwards  run  forward  crossing  past  the 
Brown  forwards  and  keeping  in  the  line  with  the  Green 
inside  forward,  who  now  "dribbles"  the  ball,  i.  e.,  takes  it 
down  the  field  with  a  succession  of  short  hits  (like  rolling 
a  hoop,  keeping  the  ball  always  within  reach  of  her  stick). 
But  now  the  Green  inside  forward  finds  an  opponent  ad- 
vancing to  meet  her  and  trying  to  rob  her  of  the  ball. 

The  Green  inside  forward  will  now  quickly  pass  the  ball 
to  her  wing  or  back  to  her  center,  or  perhaps  across  the 
field  to  the  right  wing,  who  will  try  to  get  a  long  dribble 
down  the  field  past  the  opposing  half-back,  and  so,  by 
passing  the  ball  back  and  forth  to  each  other  and  dribbling 
when  not  guarded,  the  Green  team  manages  to  get  the  bail 
into  their  opponents'  striking  circle,  and  when  once  the 
ball  is  within  the  circle  a  goal  may  be  scored.  So  the 
Green  forwards  bend  their  energies  to  shooting  the  ball 
between  the  posts,  while  the  Brown  goalkeeper  with  her 
full-backs,  who  have  come  back  to  help  her,  all  do  their 
best  to  defend  the  goal  and  drive  the  ball  out  of  the  circle, 
to  their  own  half-backs.  These  Brown  half-backs  have 
come  back  to  the  edge  of  the  circle  to  receive  the  ball  and 
send  it  ofif  to  their  own  forwards,  who  have  followed  the 
play  down  the  field  as  far  as  the  25-yard  line  and  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  lucky  pass  which  will  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  ball,  so  that  they  in  turn  may  have 
a  chance  to  get  it  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  field. 
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Of  course  in  practice  this  easy  progress  of  the  Green 
team  down  the  held  to  the  circle  is  possible  only  in  a  de- 
scription on  paper,  for  in  an  actual  game  many  will  be  the 
checks  and  counter  checks,  and  the  passing  and  repassing 
of  the  ball  from  the  Greens  to  the  Browns,  before  the 
circle  can  be  gained  and  a  goal  scored ;  but  from  this  brief 
description  the  general  plan  of  the  game  can  be  gathered. 

In  coaching  beginners  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  fact  that  each  player  must  play  in  her  place — 
and  in  that  place  only — and  that  the  ball  must  be  cleanly 
hit  from  one  player  to  another,  so  that  there  is  no  useless 
running  after  a  badly  placed  ball.  Beginners  who  are 
allowed  by  a  poor  coach  to  hit  the  ball  anyhow  and  any- 
where and  to  rush  about  the  field  wildly,  develop  habits 
that  no  amount  of  playing  later  with  a  good  team  is  able 
to  eradicate. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  in  hockey  is  that  it  is  a  game  of 
endurance  and  conservation  of  energy  and  control.  The 
player  who  has  been  allowed  to  dash  down  the  field  with 
no  control  over  her  movement  so  that  she  is  unable  to  stop, 
turn,  dribble,  pass,  or  shoot  as  easily  as  though  she  were 
standing  still  is  of  little  value  to  a  team. 

If  in  coaching  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  whole  hour  for 
practice,  a  large  proportion  of'  the  period  should  be  spent 
on  the  practice  of  passes  and  plays,  even  though  the  game 
has  to  be  stopped  far  oftener  than  the  time  given  to  it 
seems  to  warrant.  Most  girls  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
serve their  energy  or  how  to  work  hard  without  ''letting 
themselves  go."  Coaches  must  realize  that  in  hockey  the 
mental  and  physical  de^nands  are  great  and  that  players 
can  only  be  brought  up  to  the  point  of  playing  match  games 
by  much  practice  in  endurance  and  control. 
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Positions  on  the  Field 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  work  of  the  "forwards"  is  to 
attack  the  enemy's  goal  and  to  leave  the  defending  play  to 
their  halves  and  backs.  When  the  ball  has  passed  through 
their  line  they  must  not  go  back  into  the  line  of  their  half- 
backs for  it,  but,  keeping  at  a  convenient  distance,  wait, 
on  the  qui  vive,  to  receive  a  pass  from  their  halves  should 
the  enemy  be  robbed  of  the  ball — and  on  taking  the  pass, 
then  instantly  dash  down  the  field. 

Brisk  play  and  quick  determination  at  this  point  is  every- 
thing. Forwards  wanting  in  "dash"  give  the  enemy  time 
to  re-collect  their  defense.  A  careless  position  of  the  body 
while  waiting  for  the  pass  loses  time  in  getting  away  with 
the  ball,  and  often  results  in  the  player  "turning  on  the 
ball"  or  "making  a  back-handed  stop  or  stroke"  and  so 
giving  a  free  hit.  As  a  general  maxim,  the  left  shoulder 
should  be  toward  the  opponents'  goal  and  the  pass  be 
watched  for  over  the  right  shoulder,  the  stick  held  ready  to 
seize  the  ball  the  instant  it  is  through  the  enemy's  line. 

When  taking  the  ball  down  the  field  to  the  opponents' 
goal  all  the  forwards  must  be  in  a  line  with  the  one  who 
has  the  ball,  watching  for  passes,  and  carefully  marking 
their  enemies.  On  nearing  the  circle  especially  must  the 
line  be  kept  straight  to  prevent  any  breach  of  Rule  19, 
regarding  off-side. 

Once  well  past  the  enemy's  halves,  the  pace  down  the 
field  must  be  wisely  judged  by  the  one  on  the  ball.  Some- 
times a  run  at  "full  tilt"  is  best,  at  others  a  steady  pace 
holding  in  for  sudden  spurts.  The  latter  is  a  good  guard 
against  breaking  the  "off-side  rule"  and  acts  as  a  decoy 
to  draw  out  the  full-backs.  A  "right  wing"  has  the  ball, 
hy  dribbling  it  steadily,  draws  out  the  left  full-back,  then 
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zip !  the  ball  is  shot  past  on  the  enemy's  left  hand,  the  wing 
sprints  past  on  the  right,  reaching  the  ball,  and  before  the 
disconcerted  back  can  turn  around  and  overtake  her  is 
nearing  the  goal ;  this  will  tend  to  draw  the  other  full-back 
over  to  the  left  to  help  protect  the  goal,  then  a  sharp  pass 
to  the  point  of  the  "inside  left"  should  result  in  a  quick 
shot  goal  by  the  latter. 
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Center  Forward  is  the  most  responsible  position,  she 
being  the  pivot  round  which  the  other  forwards  work. 
Selfishness  must  be  unknown  to  her,  for  to  keep  the  game 
open  she  must  ever  pass  the  ball  out  to  the  wing.  After 
reaching  the  25-yard  line  her  passing  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  to  the  inside  players,  so  as  to  keep  the  ball  well  in  front 
of  the  goal;  but,  should  a  wing  be  unmarked  by  the  de- 
fense, a  harder  pass  may  result  in  a  good  goal.    Though 
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not  of  neesiity  a  quick  runner,  she  must  be  quick  and 
clever  with  her  sti.k  and  at  grasping  the  positions  of  her 
own  players  and  her  opponents.  Finally,  she  must  be 
able  to  "shoot  a  goal,"  not  an  easy  art,  the  impulse  being 
to  aim  at  the  goalkeeper.  Only  practice  enables  one  to 
see  openings  and  shoot  for  them. 

Inside  Left  and  Rig  Jit. — The  inside  players  act  as  a 
pivot  between  the  center  and  wings.  Their  play  to  be 
useful  must  be  quick  and  they  must  be  able  to  pass  as 
easily  to  the  right  as  to  the  left,  always  ready  to  help 
either  their  center  or  their  wing,  quick  to  receive  short 
passes  from  the  halves  and  transfer  them  to  the  wing  or 
the  center,  or  if  unguarded,  the  inside  should  make  at 
once  for  the  opponents'  goal,  dribbling  the  ball,  and  by 
drawing  the  enemy  on  her  make  a  clear  path  for  her  wing 
or  center.  Above  all  things,  insides  must  be  accurate  and 
cjuick  at  "shooting  a  goal"  as  their  opportunities  in  the 
circle  are  legion, 

RigJit  or  Left  Wings. — These  must  be  quick  runners 
and  clever  dribblers  and  be  able  to  center  the  ball  well; 
no  easy  matter,  especially  for  the  left  wing,  when  going 
at  full  speed.  They  are  generally  able  to  make  long  spec- 
tacular runs  down  the  field  with  the  ball,  but  their  success 
in  this  depends :  first,  on  their  being  able  to  receive  the 
ball  and  take  it  down  the  field  without  stopping  its  onward 
progress ;  secondly,  on  being  swift  dribblers,  and,  thirdly, 
knowing  exactly  the  right  moment  to  pass  the  ball,  keep- 
ing it  long  enough  to  draw  the  opposing  backs  out  from 
the  goal  yet  making  the  pass  before  the  back  is  near 
enough  to  cause  a  fumble  or  a  wild  hit,  which  sends  the 
ball  over  the  end  line. 

The  path  up  the  field  for  the  wings  should  be  between 
the  5-vard  line  and  the  side  line,  but  when  thev  near  their 
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opponents'  goal  they  close  in  nearer  the  goal.  When  once 
in  the  circle  they  must  work  hard,  the  defenders  being 
bent  on  sending  the  ball  out  at  the  sides  of  the  circle,  the 
wings  must  be  ever  ready  to  return  it  into  the  center  or 
possibly  to  shoot  a  goal  themselves. 

Left  wings  should  not  often  dribble  unless  they  have  an 
absolutely  clear  field,  as  when  attacked  they  are  not  in  -m 
easy  position  to  hit  the  ball  in  to  one  of  their  own  forwards  ; 
their  best  plan  on  receiving  a  pass  is  to  return  it  hard  into 
the  center.  These  passes  are  particularly  difficult  for  the 
opposing  backs  to  intercept.  Wings  sometimes  take  the 
"corner  hits,"  though  these  are  often  taken  by  the  half- 
backs. 

When  the  opposing  team  has  a  corner  hit,  the  wing  on 
whose  side  of  the  field  the  hit  is  taken  should  be  quick  lo 
rush  on  the  ball,  after  the  hit,  and  take  it  down  the  field. 

Wings  are  responsible  for  not  letting  the  ball  out  on  the 
side  lines  when  receiving  a  pass.  Left  wings  can  often 
save  the  ball  from  rolling  out  by  using  their  hands  or  feet 
to  stop  it. 

The  Half -Backs. — Their  first  duty  is  to  "feed  the  for- 
wards" by  following  them  up  the  field  and  intercepting 
the  passes  of  their  oposing  halves  and  backs.  When  the 
circle  is  reached  they  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  return 
the  ball  to  their  forwards  as  it  gets  driven  out  and,  if 
opportunity  occurs,  by  a  good  clean  drive  to  score  a  goal. 

To  "feed"  their  forwards  successfully  they  must  be 
clean  and  accurate  hitters,  and  not  hit  the  ball  wildly 
through  their  forward  line,  but  send  it  directly  on  to  the 
stick  of  an  unguarded  forward.  Halves  should  never 
dribble. 

Their  second  duty  is  to  tackle  their  opposing  forwards, 
and,  if  passed,  to  turn  and  get  in  front  to  tackle  again. 


*, 
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These  quick  turns  and  twists  are  difficult  and  need  much 
energy,  resource  and  neatness  to  be  effectual.  When  the 
lines  of  the  full-backs  are  reached  the  halves  must  be 
ready  to  take  passes  for  their  forv/ards  or  to  take  the 
full-backs'  position  while  they  drop  back  to  the  goal. 
Halves  must  be  strong  and  long-winded  for  what  with 
attack  and  defense  they  are  hard  worked  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  half-backs  take  the  "free  hits"  and  can  get  great 
advantage  for  their  team  by  hitting  off  before  the  other 
team  has  time  to  get  into  position. 

Half-backs  also  take  the  "roll-in,"  and  if  clever  at  this 
can  again  also  get  great  advantage  for  their  own  side,  but 
their  tactics  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  their  own 
players.  In  taking  the  corner  hit,  care  must  be  taken  to 
send  the  ball  in  with  such  speed  and  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  opposing  wing  cannot  intercept  it ;  also  not  to  invari- 
ably send  the  ball  to  one  particular  forward,  as  this  will 
soon  be  marked  by  the  defense. 

Center  Half  is  perhaps  the  most  hard  worked  of  the 
eleven.  She  must  mark  the  opposing  center  forward  and 
center  half  and  try  to  break  up  their  passes  to  the  wing. 
She  must  follow  up  her  own  center  forward  and  yet 
quickly  note  which  forward  is  in  the  best  position  to 
receive  a  pass.  While  prepared  to  help  either  right  or  left 
half  she  should  not  allow  herself  to  be  drawn  too  much  to 
either  side,  which  may  be  merely  a  trap  of  the  enemy. 

Right  and  Left  Half.- — Their  first  work  is  to  feed  their 
wing,  but  they  must  l)e  able  to  pass  hard  to  the  opposite 
wing  should  they  find  their  own  wing  carefully  marked. 
In  the  circle  they  must  be  quick  to  see  who  is  the  best 
player  to  send  the  ball  to  for  the  final  shot.  Their  defen- 
sive duty  is  to  mark  the  enemy's  inside  and  wing  and  half 
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and  intercept  their  passes  and  break  up  any  "dribbling.'' 
The  left  half  in  tackling  is  in  constant  danger  of  Ijreaking 
Rule  19  ("crossing  a  player  from  the  left  so  as  to  foul 
her'')  and  must  guard  against  this. 


fe' 


TJic  FuU-Backs. — The  play  of  the  full-backs  requires 
great  judgment;  they  must  be  strong,  reliable  hitters,  so 
that  their  passes  go  directly  from  the  danger  line  to  the 
particular  forward  who  is  free  to  take  the  ball ;  at  the 
same  time  they  must  have  skilful  stickwork  so  that  they 
can  play  with  the  ball  and  dribble  it  until  it  is  in  a  good 
position  to  hit  or  until  a  forward  is  ready  to  receive  it. 

Full-backs  should  follow  the  play  down  the  field,  even 
up  to  their  opponents'  25-yard  line  when  necessary,  but 
must  be  on  the  alert  not  to  be  stranded  up  the  field  and 
unable  to  counter  the  attacks  as  they  approach  their  goal. 
Marking  the  opposing  inside  and  thus  leaving  her  half- 
back free  to  take  the  wing  is  the  best  policy  for  the  full- 
back, and  especially  in  the  circle,  so  that  the  insides  do  not 
have  free  shots  for  a  goal. 

In  hitting  the  ball  out  from  the  circle  it  is  disastrous  for 
a  full-back  to  drive  the  ball  across  the  front  of  the  goal, 
as  an  oncoming  forward  is  able  to  rush  in  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ball  being  in  front  of  the  goal  and  so  score  a 
goal.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the  ball  is  going  over  the 
end  line  near  the  goal  posts  and  it  is  impossible  to  clear  it 
safely  out  to  the  side,  it  is  better  to  let  it  go  out  and  have 
a  2 5 -yard  bully. 

Goalkeeper. — The  goalkeeper  must  be  a  person  of  iron 
nerve,  able  to  meet  the  quick,  sharp  shots  of  the  attackers 
without  losing  her  head.  Though  not  necessarily  a  runner, 
she  must  be  active  in  other  respects ;  quick  with  her  hands, 
feet  and  stick  in  stopping  balls,  and  quicker  still  at  striking 
them  out  right  or  left,  not  forgetting  she  is  privileged  to 
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kick,  for  a  neat  kick  saves  time  in  defense.  Her  l)est  posi- 
tion is  about  two  feet  in  front  of  the  goal  line,  never  on  it 
or  behind  it,  but  should  she  see  a  safe  chance  she  may 
come  out  to  meet  an  attack,  but  must  use  the  greatest 
caution  and  judgment. 

Although  the  goalkeeper's  work  comes  by  fits  and  starts. 

she  will  find  it  wise  to  be  always  watching  and  following 

the  game  closely  from  start  to  finish.     In  this  way  she 

*  learns  her  opponents'  play  and  who  particularly  to  mark 

when  her  time  comes  to  protect  the  goal. 

Pluck,  nerve  and  quick  sight  are  essential.  Thougn 
goalkeeping  is  weary,  cold  work  during  some  parts  of  the 
match,  it  is  intensely  exciting  at  other  times ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  every  goal  saved  is  equal  to  every  goal 
gained  makes  the  play  of  the  goalkeeper  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  that  of  all  five  forwards  together. 


Ii 
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Coaching  Beginners 

The  great  fascination  of  no. Key  lies  in  the  endless  capa- 
bihties  of  development  and  variety  of  play  in  the  game. 
Whilst  at  tne  outset  it  is  interesting  and  exciting  to  the 
beginner,  only  the  hockey  player  of  a  few  seasons  can  tell 
of  the  ever  widening  and  increasing  possibilities  which  are 
^  constantly  opening  out  both  for  individual  and  team  work. 
With  the  brains  of  eleven  trained  players  working,  with 
combined  team  play  and  a  diversity  of  individual  strokes, 
for  a  given  oljject,  against  eleven  other  players  just  as 
keenly  and  skilfully  bent  on  defeating  it,  no  two  matches 
can  be  exactly  alike,  neither  are  they  likely  to  suffer  from 
monotony. 

The  difficulty  for  beginners  is  that  there  seems  to  be  so 
much  to  learn  al)out  the  game  and  so  little  time  in  the  game 
to  stop  to  think  of  what  one  has  learned.  In  training  a 
new  eleven  there  are  two  dangers.  One  is  training  them 
to  be  quick  at  the  expense  of  steady  team  play,  the  other 
is  letting  them  train  "too  slow"  and  become  lacking  in 
quick  thought  and  instantaneous  and  correct  action. 
Fencers  will  more  fully  realize  this.  And  in  fencing  and 
hockey,  scientific,  neat,  quick  play  is  a  sine  qua  non. 

Thus  coaching  beginners  in  hockey  is  no  easy  task,  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  goalkeepers  all  the  players  on 
the  field  must  be  kept  moving  briskly  up  and  down  the 
field  though  in  their  relative  positions.  To  keep  twenty 
people  continuously  and  quickly  moving  sounds  perhaps 
easy,  but  to  keep  each  of  these  twenty  individuals  moving, 
exactly  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  moment,  is  one  of 
the  hardest  trials  of  preliminary  coaching. 

As  it  is  useless  to  let  more  than  one  player  of  each  team 
be  hitting  at  the  ball  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  every  other 
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player  on  the  field  must  be  kept  covering  her  position,  the 
coach  has  not  only  to  follow  the  play  of  the  ball,  but  also 
watch  the  whole  field  and  see  that  each  player  is  moving 
with  the  play  of  the  team  as  it  advances  or  retreats  up  and 
down  the  field  and  is  getting  into  position  to  receive  the 
ball  should  the  next  stroke  send  it  in  her  way.  Each  player 
must  learn  the  work  that  is  required  of  her  in  her  own 
position  and,  what  is  harder,  to  combine  it  with  the  work 
of  every  other  player  on  the  team. 

The  best  introduction  to  the  game  for  beginners  is  a  talk 
on  the  game  with  blackboard  illustrations,  drawing  a 
diagram  of  the  field  and  the  players  in  position  at  the 
start,  and  their  approximate  positions  as  the  game  pro- 
gresses ;  explaining  briefly  the  general  plan  of  the  game, 
the  special  territory  and  work  of  each  individual  player, 
and  drawing  attention  to  the  elementary  fouls  of  Rule  19. 
Following  this  will  come  instruction  in  holding  the  stick 
when  running  and  when  hitting,  laying  stress  on  the 
proper  plane  for  the  stroke,  the  stick  not  being  used 
in  the  vertical  plane,  but  in  a  horizontal  plane  about  the 
height  of  the  knee,  which  gives  a  stroke  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  mowing  with  a  scythe. 

Following  this  will  come  the  practice  on  the  field.  At 
first,  after  placing  the  two  teams,  with  some  distinctive 
badge  by  which  they  may  be  easily  distinguished,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  one  team  sit  down  in  their  positions 
while  the  other  forward  line  followed  by  their  half-backs 
run  down  to  the  goal,  holding  their  sticks  correctly.  After 
returning  to  their  places  let  the  other  team  in  their  turn 
jog  down  the  field  to  the  other  goal;  after  this  let  both 
the  forward  lines  stand  and  run  simultaneously  in  the 
direction  of  the  opposing  goal ;  this  teaches  the  forwards 
their  first  play  after  the  start  of  the  game,  which  is  to 
cross  over  the  center  line  into  their  opponents'  ground 
running  past  the  other  forward  line. 
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After  the  game  starts  the  coach  will  have  to  continually 
stop  the  play  and  get  the  players  back  into  their  approxi- 
mate positions ;  when  a  free  hit  is  to  be  taken  for  a  foul  it 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this,  but  it  is  well  to  stop 
the  game  whenever  three  or  four  players  crowd  on  the  ball, 
or  if  the  ball  is  being  hit  wildly  down  the  field  and  three 
or  four  of  the  players  rushing  wildly  after  it.  The  follow- 
ing points  should  be  impressed  on  the  team  from  the  very 
beginning : 

Forzvards. — To  dribble  the  ball  when  unguarded.  Never 
to  Jiit  the  ball  straigJit  ahead  when  not  dril^bling,  but  to 
pass  it  sideways  a  little  in  front  of  another  forward  and 
then  to  continue  running  in  position,  letting  the  other  for- 
ward hit  it  next.  Not  to  dribble  too  long,  but  to  pass  the 
ball  Ijefore  the  opponent  attacks.  Always  to  stand  in  such 
a  position  that  a  pass  from  the  half-backs  can  be  easily 
received  and  the  ball  taken  down  the  field  without  stoo- 
ping its  onward  progress. 

The  forward  line  should  also  practice  taking  the  ball 
down  the  field  by  short  passes  to  each  other  and  without 
stopping  their  run.  Forwards  must  keep  in  line.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  let  the  center  forward  be  the  guide  and  keep 
the  others  in  line  with  her. 

In  the  circle  forwards  must  be  taught  to  take  the  ball  on 
the  fly  and  shoot  hard  into  the  goal,  aiming  at  the  space  the 
goalkeeper  is  not  guarding,  and  after  shooting  to  follow 
up  the  Imll  into  the  goal  in  case  it  requires  another  tap  to 
send  it  over  the  line. 

Each  forward  must  be  careful  to  keep  her  position  in 
front  of  the  goal,  and  if  the  ball  is  missed  as  a  pass  comes 
in  from  the  wings  or  a  half-back,  not  to  crowd  into  the 
place  of  another  forward  and  thus  spoil  her  chance  to 
shoot  a  goal. 


tnai    Tiic   iiaiKi    snnuiii    iic   cmse   tn   iiu-   gnmii 
the  roll-in. 


Roll-in  with   right  hand.     Feet  and   stick  must  always  be  behind  the  line   for 
the  roll-in. 
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Half-backs  should  be  coached  to  hit  swift  balls  directly 
to  some  unguarded  member  of  their  forward  line  and 
never  to  hit  the  ball  wildly  through  the  forward  line,  or  to 
waste  time  dribbling  the  ball.  To  follow  up  their  forward 
line  in  the  attack  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  circle,  and  to 
change  their  play  quickly  from  attack  to  defense  and  vice 
versa.  To  be  ready  to  receive  the  ball  from  the  full-backs 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  forwards.  To  be  cj[uick  to  take  the 
free  hits  and  the  roll-in  and  gain  as  much  advantage  as 
possible  from  them. 

Full-backs  should  be  coached  to  stop  the  ball  before  hit- 
ting it  when  they  have  time.  To  run  up  the  field  promptly^ 
and  attack  the  advancing  forward,  and  if  passed  to  get 
back  into  goal  quickly  to  help  defend  it.  When  defending 
the  goal  never  to  hit  the  ball  across  the  front  of  the  goal, 
but  to  send  it  out  to  the  side  of  the  field.  To  practice  good 
team  play  with  the  half-backs  and  not  run  to  hit  the  ball 
if  a  half-back  is  hitting  it.  Above  all,  the  two  full-backs 
must  play  together  well  and  back  each  other  up ;  if  one 
goes  out  to  attack  a  forward,  the  other  staying  back  to 
guard. 

Goalkeeper  should  be  coached  to  stand  at  least  two  feet 
in  front  of  the  goal  line.  To  use  her  feet  as  much  as 
possible  in  defending  the  goal  both  for  stopping  the  ball 
and  kicking  it  out.  To  use  her  hands  for  stopping  all  balls 
off  the  ground,  but  never  to  make  a  foul  by  throwing  the 
ball.  Not  to  run  out  from  the  goal,  and  not  to  stop  fighting 
until  the  ball  is  entirely  over  the  goal  line  and  the  whistle 
is  blown. 
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Efficient  Officials 

Teams  should  be  particular  to  secure  good  Umpires  for 
match  games.     A  poor  Umpire  can  entirely  spoil  a  game. 

The  Umpire  must  have  played  the  game  herself,  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules,  quick  sight,  concentrate 
her  attention  on  the  game,  never  hesitate  in  her  decisions, 
and  have  learned  from  experience  the  fair  decisions  to 
come  to  under  any  unusual  circumstances  which  may  arise 
in  the  game. 

The  Umpires  should  be  careful  to  whistle  loudly  so  that 
all  the  players  on  the  field  can  hear,  and  should  announce 
the  decision  also  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  both  the  teams 
to  hear,  so  that  the  players  can  immediately  take  their  posi- 
tions. Nothing  is  so  annoying  as  losing  the  advantage  of 
a  ''free  hit"  or  "roll-in"  because  the  players  could  not  hear 
the  Umpire's  decision. 

Further,  the  Umpire  should  realize  that  while  being 
strict  and  impartial  and  unflinching  in  enforcing  rules,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  possible  to  be  pleasant  and  good-tem- 
pered, and  that  the  good  spirit  of  the  Umpire  adds  greatly 
to  the  good  spirit  of  the  teams.  Since  the  Umpire  is 
responsible  for  the  good  sporting  conduct  of  the  match 
game,  she  should  be  more  than  ready  to  do  all  that  lies  in 
her  power  in  this  direction. 
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The  Team   and   Its   Tactics"^ 

Equipped  with  strokes,  understanding  the  duties  of  the 
several  positions,  and  conversant  with  the  rules,  the  team 
needs  a  leader,  a  captain.  A  captain  must  lead,  and  the 
better  the  captain  the  better  the  team.  Choose  your  cap- 
tain carefully.  The  best  player  does  not  necessarily  make 
a  good  captain.  Besides  skill,  knowledge  of  the  game,  and 
experience,  a  captain  must  have  personality ;  her  word 
must  carry  weight;  her  presence  on  the  field  must  be  of 
the  kind  that  is  felt  and  that  inspires  those  under  her  to 
outdo  their  best ;  her  blame  must  be  dreaded ;  her  praise 
must  be  a  coveted  prize.  A  weak  captain,  though  a  strong 
player,  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  a  team.  Countless 
matches  are  lost  through  bad  captaincy.  How?  Let  me 
give  one  instance.  A  goal  is  badly  wanted  to  win  or  save 
a  match.  A  change  of  tactics,  a  temporary  shuffling  in 
the  forward  line,  an  order  to  the  wings  to  make  a  dash  for 
the  circle  instead  of  centering,  carte  blanche  to  the  center- 
half  to  shoot  whenever  she  gets  a  chance,  and  a  wholesale 
appeal  to  the  team  to  make  a  special  efiPort  will  have  the 
desired  effect.  A  diffident  captain,  a  captain  without  force 
of  character,  initiative  or  imagination,  either  does  not  think 
of,  or  else  fails  to  enforce,  any  of  these  things.  That  is 
bad  captaincy  of  a  negative  kind. 

There  is,  too,  bad  captaincy  of  a  positive  kind,  plenty 
of  it.  One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  captains  make  is, 
when  they  win  the  toss,  to  choose  the  worse  of  the  two 
ends.  They  elect  to  play  the  first  half  against  the  wind, 
up  the  hill,  or  facing  the  driving  rain.  Why  ?  Well,  they 
argue  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  conditions  in  your  favor 


*From   "Learning  to   Play   Field   Hockey,"   by   Eustace   E.    White,    London. 
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in  the  second  half,  when  you  are  tired.  All  wrong!  Take 
the  gifts  the  gods  offer  nozv!  The  wind  may  drop,  may 
even  shift,  the  rain  cease. 

Start  with  the  maximum  of  advantages  and  with  your 
maximum  effort.  Score  goals  at  the  beginning  of  a  matcli. 
Their  moral  effect  on  you  and  your  opponents  is  greater 
than  you  know.  A  lead  of  two  goals  means  so  much  more 
confidence  to  you  and  so  much  less  to  your  opponents. 

Remem1)er  that  it  is  far  harder  to  score  goals  than  it  is 
to  prevent  the  other  side  scoring  them. 

Xo  team  that  crosses  over,  say  3  love,  should  ever  be 
beaten — if  they  play  for  "keeps."  I  am  not  going  to  advo- 
cate this  kind  of  hockey,  l)ut  it  is  certain  that  if  all  eleven 
members  of  a  team  with  this  lead  concentrated  on  defense, 
they  could  not  1)e  l)eaten. 

The  sporting  game  to  play  is,  of  course,  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  increase  that  lead,  and  in  doing  this  you  are  really 
concentrating  on  defense,  for  it  is  a  truism  that  "attack" 
is  the  best  "defense." 

I  saw  a  "county"  team  lieaten  chiefly,  I  am  sure,  because 
they  chose  the  less  heroic  part  of  staying  at  home  and 
defending,  backs  and  halves  playing  so  far  l^ehind  their 
forwards  in  attack  that  the  latter  could  never  keep  up  any 
pressure.  They  had  a  lead  at  half-time,  but  were  beaten 
in  the  end,  as  a  result,  to  my  mind,  of  these  tactics. 
Whether  they  were  so  or  not,  how  much  more  satisfactory 
to  have  lost  trying  to  win ! 

An  early  lead  will  stiffen  the  defense  and  give  the  attack 
courage  to  be  more  enterprising. 

So  always  choose  the  better  end,  if  you  win  the  toss. 

Then,  always  go  off  with  a  dash.  Try  to  rush  your 
opponents  at  the  start. 

A  good  captain  knows  that  the  first  few  minutes  after 
half-time  are  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  cooling  down  and 
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easing  off  caused  by  the  five  minutes  interval.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  re-start  where  you  left  oft' — at  concert  pitch.  A 
captain  should  never  fail  to  remind  her  team  of  this  at 
half-time,  and  exhort  them  to  ''brace"  themselves  on 
resuming. 

To  revert  one  moment  to  the  choice  of  a  captain.  The 
ideal  position  for  a  captain  is  center-half,  next  to  that  is 
center- forward.  The  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good 
center-half  or  center-forward  are  just  the  qualities  one 
expects  to  find  in  a  good  captain. 

To  my  mind  too  little  is  made  of  choosing  a  captain.  An 
unpopular  captain,  whom  circumstances  rather  than  choice 
have  thrust  upon  a  team,  is  a  dreadful  infliction.  I  have 
seen  good  teams  spoiled  by  an  unsuitaljle  captain,  just  as 
I  have  seen  mediocre  teams  surpass  themselves  under  an 
inspiring  leader. 

Then,  a  team  must  have  esprit  dc  corps.  This,  quite 
simply  and  at  its  best,  means  that  the  whole  team  is  of  one 
mind  about  winning,  intensely  desiring  that,  and  that  every 
member  plays  for  the  team,  not  for  her  own  hand. 

Tactics  are  not  tangible  things  easily  put  on  paper,  but 
I  have  managed  to  suggest  a  variety  of  tactics  in  the  fore- 
going, and  will  here  add  a  few  more. 

The  center-half  gets  the  ball  with  a  clear  field  in  front 
of  her.  If  she  dribbles  down  and  drives  her  forwards  in 
front  of  her  she  may  put  them  offside  or  else  "tie"  them 
up.  If,  however,  the  forwards  will  spread  out,  drawing 
the  defense  with  them  and  leaving  an  open  space  down  the 
middle,  center-half  has  a  good  chance  of  breaking  through 
and  scoring.  This  is  team  combination  and  team  tactics 
of  a  high  order,  which  is  made  impossible  unless  all  the 
players  have  imagination. 

A  proper  variation  of  the  same  tactics  might  give  either 
of  the  wing  halves  a  similar  chance. 
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Changing  places,  wing  forward  with  inside,  the  latter 
with  center,  requires  a  mutual  understanding.  How  often 
does  one  see  this  done?  or  a  half  dropping  back  into  the 
place  of  a  back  who  has  gone  up-field,  temporarily,  to 
finish  a  movement  she  has  begun?  General  combination 
in  a  team  is  rare.  Forwards  seldom  pass  -to  half-backs  or 
the  latter  to  backs ;  and  yet  it  is  often  the  only  right  thing 
to  do. 

Remember  this,  too,  for  roll-in  tactics  and  free  hits. 

What  should  a  captain  do  when  the  team  is  a  player 
short?  Generally  speaking,  play  four  forwards.  Four 
forwards  instead  of  five  are  often  very  upsetting  to  the 
opposing  defense.  A  good  and  resourceful  half  gets  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  joining  the  forward  line  and  bringing 
the  number  up  to  five.  If  the  opposing  team  is  consider- 
ably the  weaker  side  she  may  sacrifice  the  goal-keeper  or 
one  of  the  backs. 

Tactics  should  be  intelligently  discussed  before  a  match. 
This  lesson  cannot  do  more  than  just  touch  on  the  fringe 
of  a  subject  which  is  as  exhaustless  as  the  ingenuity  of 
players. 
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Models  for  Young  Hockey  Players 

By  Eustace  E.  White,  B.A. 

The  following  articles  have  been  reprinted  by  special  arrangements  made  by 
the  American  Sports  Publishing  Company  with  Mr.  White,  the  editor  and  owner 
of  Hockey  Field  and  Lacrosse,  the  official  organ  of  the  All-England  Women's 
Hockey  Association,  Scottish  Women's  Hockey  Association,  Irish  Ladies' Hockey 
Union,  Ladies'  Lacrosse  Association  and  Scottish  Ladies'  Lacrosse  Association. 
Sample  copies  and  information  concerning  the  publication  rates  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Eustace  E.  White,  1,  Mansel  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  19, 
London,  England. 

While  space  does  not  permit  reprinting  the  whole  series 
of  "Models"  from  Mr.  White's  excellent  paper,  the  fol- 
lowing analyses,  based  upon  the  form  or  style  of  several 
prominent  British  women  players,  will  serve  as  a  basis 
upon  which  coaches  and  players  may  work  towards  team 
and  individual  improvement. 

RIGHT  HALF-BACK— MISS  H.  LIGHT. 

I  wish  every  girl — or  grown-up  girl — who  aspires  to  be 
a  good  right-half  could  watch  Miss  Light  at  work  in  that 
position.  She  plays  there  for  Chiswick,  Middlesex,  the 
South  and  England,  and  is,  by  general  consent,  the  best 
right-half  of  the  day.  She  is  the  safest  of  safe  models, 
not  only  because  she  is  a  sound  and  scientific  player,  but 
because  she  has  no  dangerous  tendencies.  She  does  noth- 
ing which  a  young  player  may  not  safely  copy.  In  other 
words,  she  is  strictly  orthodox.  A  team,  a  first-class  team. 
is  made  up  of  all  sorts — a  back  who  takes  risks  by  playing 
close  up  to  her  halves,  a  center-half  with  a  penchant  for 
shooting,  a  wing- forward  of  daring  and  original  methods 
and  so  on,  players  who  defy  the  conventions.  Miss  Light 
never  causes  alarm  in  this  way.  Whatever  other  players 
do  she  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  sound  thing. 
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In  fielding  with  her  stick,  Miss  Light  has  no  superior. 
That  horrible,  clumsy  fielding  with  the  feet,  which  does 
more  than  anything  else  to  make  hockey  slow  and  muddly, 
is  no  part  hi  her  game.  Clean  stick  fielding  is  her  way. 
and  the  way  that  should  become  general,  and  the  way  to 
quicken  and  brighten  hockey.  Let  every  right-half,  from 
now  on,  determine  to  rely  more  on  her  stick  for  fielding. 
And  what  makes  fielding  with  the  stick  easier  is  watching 
the  ball  right  on  to  the  stick,  drawing  in  the  stick  just 
before  impact,  and  relaxing  the  grip.  On  a  true  ground 
the  ball  can  be  fielded  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  dead  on 
the  stick.  On  a  bum])y  ground  a  very  safe  method  of 
fielding  is  to  turn  the  right  foot  out  and  lay  the  stick  blade 
along  the  foot  with  the  handle  covering  the  leg.  Right- 
halves — all  halves,  and  backs,  too — learn  this  method. 

Watch  Men  Play. 

There  is  nothing  just  now  in  ladies'  hockey  that  needs 
more  attention  than  fielding.  Watch  a  first-class  men's 
team,  a  young  team  like  Cambridge  University,  who  are 
specially  worth  watching  this  season,  and  what  impresses 
one?  Many  things,  of  course,  but  particularly  their  field- 
ing with  the  stick,  stickwork  and  quickness.  And  despite 
the  natural  and  necessary  differences  in  the  hockey  of  the 
two  sexes  it  would  do  all  lady  players  good  to  take  an 
afternoon  off  to  see  a  really  tiptop  men's  match.  If  it 
failed  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  own  play  and 
give  them  ideas  for  bettering  it,  then  they  are  past  all  hope. 

Field  with  the  stick  most  of  all,  use  the  foot  as  little  as 
possible,  and  learn  to  stop  the  ball  correctly  with  the  hand, 
so  that  when  the  occasion  arises,  in  a  game,  or  match,  you 
will  be  ready  for  it.  I  know  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
fielding  with  the  hand,  partly  because  few  girls  can  do  't 
well.    But  prejudices  are  things  to  be  torn  up  and  flung  to 
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the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  now  that  girls  play  cricket 
they  are  beginning  to  use  the  hand  better.  The  correct 
way  to  stop  the  ball  with  the  hand  is  to  have  the  fingers 
pointing  to  the  ground  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  turned 
outwards  to  meet  the  ball  and  held  between  the  feet,  which, 
with  heels  together,  and  toes  out,  form  a  "V."  Backs, 
halves  and  goalkeepers  must  learn  this. 

Meeting  the  Ball. 

To  return  particularly  to  Miss  Light  and  right-halves, 
the  former  does  not  always  stop  the  ball  when  fielding  with 
stick,  but  meets  the  ball  and  hits  it  cleanly,  without  stop- 
ping it,  straight  to  the  right  forward  for  a  pass — outside 
righi,  inside  right,  or  center,  as  circumstances  require. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  flying  hit.  Meet 
che  ball,  attack  the  ball,  half-backs !  Valuable  time  h 
saved  and  the  attack  pressed  home.  Be  much  quicker  on 
to  the  ball.    To  be  that  keep  on  your  toes  and  watch! 

These  are  secrets  of  Miss  Light's  success. 

Attack. 
Take  Miss  Light  in  attack,  and  watch  her  methods.  She 
plays  reasonably  near  her  forwards,  eight  or  ten  yards 
behind  them,  and  not  being  concerned  with  the  opposing 
outside-left,  does  not  necessarily  keep  close  to  the  side  line. 
She  can  afford  to  come  in  a  few  yards,  and  by  doing  so 
puzzles  the  opposite  half  and  gives  herself  the  chance  of  a 
diagonal  pass  to  her  wing,  which  is  always  an  easier  pass 
to  take  than  a  dead  straight  one.  Miss  Light  is  no  slave  to 
theory.  Though  right-wing  is  her  special  care,  she  does 
not  feel  bound,  as  so  many  halves  do,  to  feed  that  player 
only  or  almost  entirely.  When  the  way  to  that  player  is 
blocked  the  ball  is  sent  to  inside  right  or  center,  and,  when 
the  circle  is  being  neared,  very  hard  to  the  latter,  a  diag- 
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onal  pass  being  less  likely  of  course  to  go  over  the  goal 
line  than  a  straight  one.  The  quickness  with  which  Miss 
Light  gets  her  stick  to  the  Ijall  and  gets  in  her  pass  to  the 
forward  best  placed  for  a  pass  has  always  struck  me  as 
the  best  feature  of  her  play.  x\nd  she  makes  openings  for 
her  forwards.  1  low  ?  She  maneuvers  to  get  the  opposing 
half,  or  back,  as  the  case  may  be,  out  of  position,  and  if 
her  own  forwards  co-operate,  there's  a  pass  for  someone. 
For  right-half  to  draw  the  opposing  left-half  onto  herself 
is  to  leave  the  right  wing  unmarked.  That  is  what  Miss 
Light  tries  for. 

And  remember  this  right-halves,  all  halves :  your  hit  is 
a  quick  hit.  made  with  forearms  and  wrists,  with  a  short 
swing  and  now  and  then  when  time  presses,  no  swing  at  all 
but  merely  a  flick  pass,  or  push  pass,  whichever  term  you 
prefer. 

Quick,  quicker,  cjuickest,  must  be  your  aim.  You  are 
not  the  only  players  who  need  speeding  up.  All  girls 
need  it.  As  an  international  coach  said  to  her  pupils, 
"That's  not  running,  that's  merely  hurrying." 

DZFENCZ. 

In  defense.  Miss  Light  does  not  fall  a  prey  to  inside- 
left's  special,  wile  of  trying  to  lure  the  right-half  from  the 
side  line.  She  keeps  well  out,  far  enough  out  to  intercept 
passes  from  the  inside  to  outside-left,  her  special  charge 
in  defense.  How  useful  the  left-hand  lunge  is  in  this  con- 
nection, and  how  useful  in  tackling  a  wing  who  has  got 
away.  I  cannot  imagine  any  right  half  getting  on  without 
this  lunge  and  the  right-hand  thrust. 

By  being  quick  and  watchful,  having  a  true  eye,  and  a 
good  pair  of  wrists.  Miss  Light  is  able  to  do  one  thing 
I  greatly  admire,  and  would  love  to  see  all  right-halves 
learn  to  do.     In  intercepting  a  pass  for  outside  left,  she 
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will  often  hit  the  ball  straightaway  in  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tiful pass  to  her  wing-forward,  converting  defense  into 
attack.  No  one  is  better  than  Miss  Light  in  preventing 
outside-left  getting  in  her  final  center,  the  dangerous  cen- 
ter that  so  often  leads  to  goals.  The  way  to  prevent  this 
center  is  by  harassing  the  wing  and  sticking  to  her.  If 
she  has  outdistanced  you,  and  there's  no  chance  of  getting 
near  her,  retreat  towards  the  circle  and  you  may  intercept 
her  center. 

One  other,  and  final,  word  for  attack — let  right-half's 
passes  to  outside-right  be  usually  to  the  latter's  left. 

RIGHT-BACK— MRS.  BELCHAMBER. 

No  one  who  saw  Mrs.  Belchamber  play  for  the  Rest  vs. 
the  Touring  Team  will  quarrel  with  her  inclusion  in  our 
gallery  of  models.  Of  the  ten  defenders  that  day  she  was 
the  cleverest  and,  in  all-round  effectiveness  and  usefulness, 
the  best.  She  did  more  to  make  the  Rest  feel  and  seem 
safe  than  anyone  else.  In  the  example  of  keenness,  hard 
work  and  reliability  she  set,  she  proved  herself  an  ideal 
captain.  She  has  been  England's  captain  for  a  couple  of 
seasons,  and  in  this  particular  (the  example  of  good  play 
and  keenness  she  sets)  England  has  never  had  a  better 
captain. 

Size  No  Bar. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Bel- 
chamber  play  it  will  be  well,  and  encouraging,  to  describe 
her  appearance.  The  popular  idea  of  a  back  is  a  hefty 
player  who  can  punch  the  ball  very  hard  and  far.  Mrs. 
Belchamber  does  not  fit  this  idea.  She  is  easily  the  small- 
est and  lightest  member  of  the  English  team.  It  would  be 
surprising  to  hear  that  she  weighed  more  than  seven  stone. 
Punching  the  ball  hard  is  no  part  of  her  game,  in  fact  it  is 
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a  physical  impossibility.  She  can  hit  it  cleanly  and  make 
it  travel  quickly,  but  the  hard  hitting  she  leaves  to  others. 
Her  style  is  the  saiiviter  in  niodo.  Her  size  should  be  an 
encouragement  to  many  who  have  been  feeling  that  they 
have  not  the  bulk  necessary  for  a  successful  back.  What 
you  lack  in  size  you  can  make  up  for  in  resource.  "That 
little  one  has  got  the  ball  again,"  remarked  a  spectator  at 
the  Rest  and  ''T.T."  match,  when  IMrs.  Belchamber  robbed 
a  forward  of  the  ball  for  the  sixth  time  in  half  as  many 
minutes.  That  is  it,  Mrs.  Belchamber  is  always  getting 
hold  of  the  ball.  And  why?  Well,  for  these  reasons: 
She  is  very  quick,  very  watchful,  anticipates,  chooses  her 
moment  cunningly  for  tackling,  while  her  keenness  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  her  size.  So  she  gets  the  ball  more 
than  other  players. 

Her  Modus  Operandi. 

Being  a  right-back,  Mrs.  Belchamber  is  theoretically 
responsible  for  the  opposing  inside-left.  But  she  knows 
far  too  much  to  confine  herself  to  this  player.  It  is  in- 
structive to  see  her  edge  over  towards  the  left  when  the 
play  is  on  the  opposing  right-wing,  ready  to  assist  her  left- 
back,  if  necessary,  or  even  fall  into  her  place  if  that  player 
has  to  go  out  to  the  wing  to  tackle.  How  futile  it  is  for  a 
right-back  to  remain  opposite  the  opposing  inside-left  when 
the  game  is  right  out  on  the  other  wing !  What  chance  has 
she  of  intercepting  a  center  or  interfering  with  the  center - 
forward  should  the  ball  go  to  her? 

Without  wandering,  Mrs.  Belchamber  moves  about,  her 
oljject  to  be  where  she  will  prove  most  useful  to  her  side. 

Normally,  right-back's  position  is  midway  between  cen- 
ter and  wing,  but  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  this  is 
where  individual  judgment  and  common  sense  come  in. 

When  the  game  is  on  her  wing  Mrs.  Belchamber  holds 
herself  ready  to  dash  out  and  tackle  the  wing- forward  ii 
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necessary.  And  it  is  often  necessary,  when,  for  example, 
the  right-half  has  been  beaten  and  left.  Then  Mrs.  Bel- 
chamber  goes  out,  and  the  half  runs  in  and  takes  her  place. 
That  is  combination  between  a  back  and  half,  a  thing  we 
should  like  to  see  more  of. 

Coolness  and  judgment  in  selecting  the  right  moment  to 
tackle  are  essential  qualifications  for  a  back.  Mrs.  Bel- 
chamber  possesses  both  in  a  marked  degree.  Possibly  she 
is  inclined  to  retreat  too  much  before  making  up  her  mind 
to  tackle,  but  as  she  gets  the  ball  from  the  opposing  for- 
ward much  more  often  than  not,  perhaps  she  knows  her 
own  business  best.  All  that  need  be  said  is  that  retreating 
is,  generally  speaking,  to  be  condemned.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous tendency,  because  it  brings  the  attack  nearer  the 
circle.    Tackle  as  soon  as  possible  is  the  best  advice. 

Mrs.  Belchamber  seems  to  strike  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween playing  too  far  up  and  too  far  back.  Sometimes 
she  will  bring  the  ball  up  a  long  way,  tricking  opposing 
forwards  and  halves.  In  fact,  she  often  goes  so  far  up 
and  tricks  opponents  so  easily  that  one  wonders  what 
would  happen  if  she  went  straight  on  with  the  ball,  the 
center-half  dropping  back  into  her  position.  A  pity  she 
never  makes  the  experiment.  How  shocked  many  would 
l)e  at  a  back  scoring  a  goal!  We  are  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  too  starchy  and  conventional  in  our  hockey. 

Best  Features  of  Her  Play. 

What  stands  out  most  in  Mrs.  Belchamber's  game,  and 
what  so  impressed  the  Americans,  is  her  science,  stick- 
work,  cleverness  in  tricking  the  opposition.  As  they  come 
charging  at  her  she  dodges  to  one  side  with  the  ball,  and 
then,  quickly,  nips  the  other  way  to  avoid  more  opponents. 

Then  another  very  good  feature  of  her  play  is  her  way 
of  hitting  to  her  own  forwards  instead  of  to  opponents. 
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She  makes  sure  of  getting  the  ball  to  an  unmarked  for- 
ward. 

Then,  and  thank  goodness  for  it!  Mrs.  Belchamber 
relies  chiefly  on  her  stick  for  fielding. 

This  is  one  reason  of  her  quickness. 

Many  players   are   faster   than    Mrs.   Belchamber,   Ijut 

none  quicker.     She  acts  so  quickly  and  gets  up  her  speed 

at  once.     Finally,  like  all  good  right-backs,  she  hits,  in 

clearing  from  the  circle,  to  her  wing,  and  not  across  the 

circle. 

A  Possible  Weakness. 

International  players  do  not  always  welcome  criticism. 
Having  secured  international  honors  they  regard  them- 
selves, possibly,  as  above  criticism.  If  they  have  imper- 
fections, they  may  l)e  aware  of  them,  1)ut  do  not  want 
other  people  to  remind  them  of  these.  But  this  attitude 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  class.  There  are  plenty  of 
players  of  the  rank  and  file  whom  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
anything  directly. 

Mrs.  Belchamber,  however,  likes  to  be  criticised,  wishes, 
"to  goodness,"  some  close  observer  would  tell  her  what 
she  does  wrong. 

Now,  while  it  is  sheer  stupidity  to  insist  on  everyone 
hitting  the  ball  in  one  way,  the  writer  must  confess  that 
he  is  not  specially  enamoured  of  ]\Irs.  Belchamber's  way 
of  driving.  This  part  of  her  play  is  not  a  model.  The 
effect  may  be  all  right,  but  not  the  manner.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  ''mow"  about  her  drive  for  it  is  to  be  a  stylish 
stroke.  A  little  care  would  modify  this  "mow,"  improve 
her  style,  and  make  her  drive  more  certain. 

INSIDE  RIGHT . 


As  no  one  at  present  fills  the  Ijill,  it  is  necessary  to  imag- 
ine a  model  inside  right  or  fashion  a  composite  one. 
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In  the  very  interesting  reminiscences,  Miss  E.  G.  John- 
son contributed  to  a  recent  issue  she  named  Miss  V.  M.  M. 
Cox  as  the  best  inside-right  she  had  ever  seen,  and  Miss 
K.  Rodger  as  a  good  second.  Last  season  Miss  J.  E. 
Wolton  played  there  for  England,  and  the  year  before 
Miss  Bryant,  with  Miss  E.  R.  Clarke  as  her  wing.  This 
season  there  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  good  inside-rights, 
but  someone  may  shine  forth  during  the  territorial  matches 
and  show  herself  fit  to  be  named  among  the  foregoing. 

The  best  qualities  of  the  players  named  united  in  one 
player  would  make  a  model  inside-right. 

What  a  pity  we  cannot  see  Miss  Cox  again!  For  Eng- 
land she  was  inside  to  Miss  Bryant.  Imagine  a  rather 
slightly  built  player  of  medium  height,  nimble,  fast,  dash- 
ing and  always  at  concert  pitch.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
start.  Then  Miss  Cox  was  about  the  most  unselfish  player 
who  ever  hit  a  hockey  ball,  as  Miss  Bryant  will  agree,  for 
the  latter  simply  wallowed  in  passes  when  Miss  Cox  played 
beside  her.  And  this  is  an  essential  quality  for  an  inside- 
right,  liberally  to  feed  a  fast  and  dangerous  wing.  How? 
By  hitting  the  ball  miles  ahead,  at  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour?  No,  by  timing  a  diagonal  pass  so  nicely  that  the 
wing  player  meets  it  while  running  at  top  speed  and  just 
in  time  to  prevent  it  going  out.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
ahead  pass,  too,  to  give  a  speedy  wing  the  chance  of  out- 
pacing the  opposing  backs.  This  has  its  place  in  an  inside- 
right's  repertoire  of  devices,  and  it  had  a  place  in  Miss 
Cox's. 

Faults  to  be  Avoided. 

I  cannot  remember  that  Miss  Cox  made  much  use  of  the 
push-and-flick  pass,  so  useful  for  getting  the  ball  quickly 
and  accurately  to  the  wing.  Her  pass  was  chiefly  a  quick 
hit.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  is  imperative  that  inside- 
right  should  be  an  adept  at  the  push  pass. 


M 
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Two  faults,  common  enough,  no  one  ever  saw  Miss  Cox 
commit  were  drifting  towards  the  center  and  slowing  up 
on  nearing  the  circle.  Her  average  position  was  midway 
between  center  and  wing,  and  her  invariable  habit  was  te? 
turn  on  extra  dash  and  speed  nearing  the  circle.  The  high- 
est testimony  to  Miss  Cox,  as  a  member  of  a  forward  line, 
was  that  her  sister  forwards  found  her  *'so  easy  to  play 
with." 

And  if  it  was  ever  necessary,  Miss  Cox  was  ready  to 
run  outside  her  wing  and  take  her  place  pro  tem.  And 
who  ever  saw  Miss  Cox  throw  away  a  golden  opportunity 
by  dril^bling  down  and  losing  the  ball  over  the  goal  line, 
or  hitting  so  far  and  hard  ahead  that  her  wing  could  not 
overtake  the  ball  before  it  reached  the  goal-line? — two  of 
the  commonest  faults  today. 

Then  she  never  fiddled  about  with  the  ball  on  the  edge  of 
the  circle,  delaying  her  shot  and  letting  the  defense  crowd 
around.  No,  it  was  shoot,  shoot,  shoot,  for  her  the  mo- 
ment the  circle  was  reached. 

Quick,  alive,  dashing,  decisive,  was  Miss  Cox,  and  a 
stimulating  example  for  all  aspiring  inside-rights. 

Be  Direct. 
And  now  Miss  Rodger  must  be  brought  into  the  portrait 
of  the  model  inside-right.  She  excelled  at  hard,  direct 
shooting,  at  timing  passes  from  the  right,  and  directing  her 
shots  into  the  corner  of  the  net.  Then  she  had  a  deadlv 
dangerous  way  of  accelerating  her  speed  about  the  ''25" 
and  making  a  sudden  bolt  for  the  circle,  followed  up  by  a 
cannon  ])all  shot  from  the  very  edge  of  the  circle.  Slie 
was  most  disconcerting  to  backs  because  of  her  imcom- 
promising  methods.  Being  big  and  strong  and  fearless, 
she  was  terribly  dangerous  near  and  in  the  circle,  and  her 
shooting  was  a  nightmare  to  goalkeepers.     When  one  of 
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her  expresses  hit  the  post  you  expected  to  see  it  fall  in 
half.  Inside-rights  can  learn  from  Miss  Rodger  to  be 
direct,  to  go  for  goal  and  shoot  the  moment  the  circle  is 
reached. 

What  is  inside-right  to  do  when  her  wing  is  marked.'' 
Do  what  Miss  Cox  did;  work  out  towards  the  wing  and 
draw  the  half-back  on  to  herself. 

Though  Miss  Wolton  will  play  again  next  season,  she 
will  be  written  of  in  the  past  tense,  as  she  has  not  played 
this  season.  She  was  very  fast,  faster  than  either  Miss 
Cox  or  Miss  Rodger,  and  on  her  day  a  strong  shot.  She 
fielded  corners  well  with  her  hand,  a  method  every  inside- 
right  must  learn.  Miss  Wolton's  stickwork  was  first-class, 
and  not  overdone,  while  few  forwards  have  ever  been 
quicker  at  the  bully. 

A  final  word  of  warning  to  inside-rights — be  careful  to 
keep  behind  your  wing  when  she  has  got  away,  lest  you 
should  be  ofif-side  when  you  receive  her  center. 


MISS    F     WILLCOLK   OF    THE   VISITING   BRITISH    TF:AA1. 
Note  wrist  action. 
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Visit   of  the   All-England   Team 

By  Anne  B.  Townsznd, 
President,  PhUadelphia  Hockey  League,  1921. 

The  long-looked- for  visit  of  the  All-England  team  be- 
gan on  Sunday,  October  16,  when  the  Haver  ford  docked 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  game  was  played  at  the  Germantown  Cricket 
Club  on  Thursday,  October  20,  against  the  1920  All- 
Philadelphia  team.  As  none  of  this  Philadelphia  team 
had  seen  English  hockey  before,  the  game  was  a  revelation 
to  us,  and  for  the  first  time  we  realized  how  hockey 
should  be  played.  We  were  outplayed  from  start  to  finish, 
the  final  score  being  16 — 1  in  favor  of  England,  but  we 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  game  and  learned  much. 

The  next  game  was  on  October  22,  at  the  Philadelphia 
Cricket  Club,  against  the  1920  Overseas  team.  Here  the 
English  players  met  a  stiffer  resistance,  and  the  result  was 
a  hard,  fast  game,  ending  in  an  11 — 1  score  for  England. 

The  team  then  traveled  to  Poughkeepsie  and  defeated 
Vassar  College,  1-1 — 0.  Bryn  Mawr  College  was  the  next 
opponent  and  was  beaten,  18 — 0. 

The  English  team  then  left  us  to  go  to  Boston  for  a 
week,  playing  four  games  there  and  returning  with  four 
more  victories.  The  scores  were  :  Boston  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education  22 — 0,  Sargent  School  11 — 1,  Radclifi^e 
College  19—0,  and  Wellesley  College  15—1. 

Monday,  November  7,  was  the  first  game  with  the  1921 
All-Philadelphia  team,  played  at  the  Merion  Cricket  Clul). 
It  was  an  ideal  day  for  hockey,  the  field  was  in  perfect 
condition,  and  we  had  a  big  crowd  of  spectators,  but  the 
All-Philadelphia  team  came  out  on  the  short  end  of  a  15 — 3 
score. 
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The  team  then  went  to  Baltimore  on  November  9,  de- 
feated the  Bakimore  team  16 — 0,  spent  a  day  of  sight- 
seeing in  Washington,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

The  weather  went  back  on  us  for  the  next  All-Philadel- 
phia game,  scheduled  for  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club, 
Saturday,  Noveml^er  12,  and  we  played  in  a  drizzling  rain 
on  a  muddy  field.  The  score  was  16 — 2,  but  we  had  for 
a  minute  the  unique  experience  of  being  ahead,  for  after 
ten  minutes  of  play  the  score  was  2 — ^1  in  favor  of  All- 
Philadelphia  ! 

The  next  two  games  were  at  the  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club,  the  first  against  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club  team. 
November  14,  and  the  second,  the  last  game  in  Philadel- 
phia, against  All-Philadelphia,  November  16.  The  scores 
were  14 — 1  and  21- — 0,  respectively. 

We  said  a  regretful  good-bye  to  the  English  players  at 
a  banquet  after  the  last  game,  for  they  left  Philadelphia 
the  morning  of  November  17th.  Before  sailing,  however, 
the  team  won  two  more  games,  one  from  Oakesmere 
School,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  22 — 0,  and  one  from  Rose- 
mary School  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  by  the  same  score,  mak- 
ing in  all  fifteen  games  pla3'Td  and  won. 

The  team  sailed  for  home  from  New  York  November 
19  on  the  Baltic  and  we  certainly  were  sorry  to  see  them 
go,  for  we  enjoyed  every  minute  of  their  visit  and  feel 
that  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  them.  The  next 
thing  is  to  put  it  into  practice,  so  that  when  another  Eng- 
lish team  visits  this  country — and  we  hope  it  will  be  soon 
— thev  will  not  return  with  onlv  victories  to  their  credit ! 
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Hockey  in  the  Preparatory  Schools 

By  Elizabeth  Pen  nock  Maris, 

Director  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Sports,  Friends  ScJiool, 

Gcrnianto-cvn;  President,  ScJwol  Hockey  League. 

.\t  the  general  organization  meeting  of  the  U.S.F.H.A., 
statistics  were  presented  which  showed  that  schoolgirls  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  playing  field  hockey  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  There  were  delegates  from  a 
number  of  schools  around  Philadelphia,  from  schools  in 
New  York,  and  one  from  California.  This  growth  should 
surely  he  recorded  in  the  official  handhook,  for  all  the 
girls  will  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  their  branch 
of  the  sport. 

There  seem  to  be  inter-school  games  in  several  par^s 
of  the  country.  Boston  schools  are  among  the  keenest. 
New  York  says  it  is  very  hard  to  find  enough  ground  for 
fields,  but  they  are  playing  anywhere  they  can.  Boarding 
schools  are  beginning  to  feel  out  of  it  if  they  cannot  have 
a  field  and  are  challenging  everyone  within  reach. 

Most  certainly  schoolgirls  are  capal)le  of  playing  a  first- 
class  game  of  field  hockey.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  -i 
league  of  six  schools  which  schedules  games  every  autumn 
between  its  members.  This  much  has  l)een  done  for  three 
years  past.  But  in  1921-22  the  league  went  even  farther, 
following  the  example  of  its  Seniors,  it  held  try-outs  at 
the  end  of  the  matches  and  chose  an  All-School  Team. 
This  team  had  spe?ial  coaching  and  challenged  the  Phila- 
delphia Cricket  Clul)  eleven,  then  was  even  bold  enough  to 
play  the  All-Philadelphia  Team.  Of  course,  the  Schools 
Team  was  outscored,  but  wasn't  it  fun  to  play  the  teams 
that  had  met  All-England  !     It  also  joined  the  U.S.F.H.A. 
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as  soon  as  it  had  the  chance,  so  that  it  might  he  repre- 
sented when  school  interests  are  discussed. 

There  may  be  other  inter-school  organizations  in  the 
country.  The  writer  wishes  she  knew  of  them  so  that  their 
activities  could  also  be  given  a  place  here.  The  Philadel- 
phia Private  Schools  Field  Hockey  League  is  only  used 
as  an  example  of  what  schoolgirls  are  doing.  Are  there 
others?     Let  us  know. 

We  find  that  Hockey  is  implanting  itself  deeper  and 
deeper  in  our  affections.  It  used  to  be  played  only  at 
Bryn  Mawr ;  then  it  spread  to  the  country  clubs  around 
Philadelphia.  It  soon  was  taken  up  by  college  and  high 
school  girls.  It  hasn't  had  to  stop  there,  for  midget  teams 
have  been  formed,  made  up  of  girls  under  thirteen  years, 
and  their  games  are  very  good — not  such  beautiful  team 
work  is  seen  as  you  will  find  in  an  older  girls'  match,  but 
it  looks  like  the  real  thing.  At  one  school  the  enthusiasm 
has  been  so  keen  that  after  considerable  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  their  elders  sticks  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
nine,  ten  and  eleven-year  olds.  A  game  was  devised  which 
is  similar  to  the  real  game,  but  which  can  be  played  by 
any  number  at  once,  and  requires  no  specially  marked-out 
field.  It  teaches  the  children  how  to  handle  their  sticks, 
to  dribble  correctly  and  with  speed,  to  attack  an  opponent, 
to  defend  home  territory,  and  simple  passing  to  a  partner. 
These  juniors  should  be  "All  Stars"  when  they  grow  up, 
for  they  play  before  school,  at  recess,  all  seasons  of  the 
year — yes,  even  when  there  is  some  snow  on  the  ground. 

From  the  foregoing  report  it  is  evident  that  American 
schoolgirls  are  as  quick  as  their  American  elders  (perhaps 
on  the  whole,  quicker?)  to  adopt  a  good  game  when  they 
see  one — especially  such  an  all-round  outdoors  sport  as 
field  hockey.  It  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  as  much  a 
part  of  every  American  schoolgirl's  day  as  it  is  of  every 
English  girl's. 


'f%    .^     .m^ 
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l_\Vinthrop  High  School.     2— Arlington  High   School.      3— Lexington  High   School. 
GREATER  BOSTON  FIELD  HOCKEY  LEAGUE. 
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Interscholastic   Field  Hockey  in 
Greater   Boston 

Bv   Ho  VAKD   Clark   Durrell. 

The  fall  of  1921  found  the  third  sea, on  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Field  Hockey  League  with  five  teams  enrolled.  The  matches  began 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  school,  but  although  the  last  game  was 
scheduled  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  poor  weather  conditions  de- 
layed the  completion  of  the  series  until  mid-December.  After  the 
preliminary  games,  it  was  evident  that  the  championship  lay  be- 
tween Winthrop  High  School  and  Arlington  High  School.  In 
their  first  meeting,  Winthrop  High  School  won,  4 — 2,  on  its  home 
field.  With  only  one  point  separating  the  two  teams,  the  second 
game,  played  at  Arlington,  settled  first  position. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  gathered  to  see  the  battle.  Win- 
throp scored  one  goal  in  the  first  half.  Arlington  scored  twice 
in  the  second  half  and  held  the  lead  until,  with  less  than  two 
minutes  to  play,  Winthrop  tied  the  score.  An  overtime  period  did 
not  change  the  result.     The  final  standing  was  as  follows : 

Won  Lost  Tied  Points 

Winthrop    6  0                2  14 

Arlington     6  1                 1  13 

Lexington    4  3                 1  9 

Winchester    2  6                0  4 

Woburn    0  8                0  0 

Winthrop  High  School  finished  its  second  consecutive  year  with- 
out defeat.  Watertown  High  School  put  a  team  on  the  field  last 
season  and  has  now  been  admitted  to  the  league.  Other  schools 
near  Boston  which  took  up  the  game  were  Hingham  High  School, 
Stoughton  High  School  and  Canton  High  School.  The  interest 
in  field  hockey  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  high  schools  around  Boston 
and  every  indication  points  to  at  least  one  new  league  this  autumn. 
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Field  Hockey  in  Constantinople 

By  Mary  Channing  Coleman,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Physical  Education,  North  Carolina  College 

for  Women. 

Our  usual  ideas  of  Turkish  women  are  vague  impres- 
sions of  veiled  figures  of  indolence,  and  of  a  passive  and 
enervating  existence,  and  so  vigorous  a  game  as  field 
hockey  is  quite  the  opposite  of  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  popular  among  Turkish  girls.  The  fact  that  field 
hockey  is  a  major  sport  at  the  Constantinople  College  for 
W^omen  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  luiiversal 
appeal  of  the  game  itself. 

The  college  is  training  torchhearers,  not  only  for  Turkey 
but  for  the  whole  Near  East.  The  women  who  are  doing 
most  for  economic,  educational  and  political  reforms  have 
here  received  their  training  and  their  inspiration,  and  the 
spectator  at  the  students'  hockey  practice,  remembering 
how  limited  has  been  these  girls'  experience  in  games,  and 
noting  their  alertness,  their  speed,  and  the  quality  of  their 
team  play,  can  understand  something  of  the  spirit  and  of 
the  capability  of  these  girls  of  the  Near  East. 

The  students  play,  at  the  end  of  their  season,  a  regular 
series  of  inter-class  games,  ending  with  a  final  tourna- 
ment. The  hockey  field  is  a  flattened  hilltop  overlooking 
the  Bosphorus.  On  a  near-by  slope  are  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Roumeli  Hissar,  an  ancient  Mohammedan  fort- 
ress of  sinister  history.  Just  above  this  is  Robert  College. 
At  one  end  of  the  playing  field  is  an  old  Turkish  palace, 
now  the  property  of  the  college:  the  harem  lattices  have 
been  long  removed  and  forgotten.  The  alert  and  intent 
players  have,  many  of  them,  strange  and  tragic  histories — 
perhaps  a  graceful  young  Russian  girl  who  saw  her  par- 
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ents  murdered  l)y  the  Bolsheviki  before  she  herself  was 
smuggled  out  of  Russia  by  some  faithful  servant;  perhaps 
those  clear-eyed  Armenian  girls  have  seen  more  than  one 
massacre  among  their  unfortunate  people.  In  their  eager 
pursuit  of  the  ball  all  these  unhappy  memories  are  blotted 
out,  and  Turk  and  Armenian,  Russian  and  Bulgarian, 
Greek  and  Albanian  cheer  for  fair  play  and  good  sports- 
manship. 

In  America  field  ho.^key  is  distinctly  a  woman's  game; 
in  the  British  Isles  it  is  played  by  both  sexes.  Wherever 
the  British  Tommy  has  been  stationed,  the  native  small 
1)oys  seem  to  have  caught  some  idea  of  "playing  the  game." 
Today,  even  in  the  marble  paved  cypress-shaded  court- 
yards of  the  mosques,  the  Turkish  lads  are  practising 
soccer  and  field  hockey,  making  them  none  the  less  good 
Mohammedans  and  vastly  better  physical  material  for  the 
Young  Turkey  of  the  future. 


American,    Canadi 
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Organization  of  the  United  States  Field 

Hockey  Association 

By  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Krumbhaar, 
President,  United  States  Field  Hockey  Association. 

Following  the  visit  of  the  All-England  women's  hockey 
team  to  America  last  October,  enthusiasm  for  hockey  was 
so  great,  a  group  of  players  in  Philadelphia  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee  to  consider  the  formation  of  a 
National  Hockey  Association.  They  held  their  first  meet- 
ing two  days  after  the  English  team  sailed  for  home  and 
Miss  Constance  Applebee  of  Bryn  IMawr  College  was 
elected  chairman.  During  the  following  two  months,  let- 
ters were  sent  out  to  over  one  hundred  colleges,  several 
hundred  schools  and  many  clubs  and  individuals,  telling 
them  of  the  plan  and  asking  for  co-operation.  Most  en- 
thusiastic answers  were  received  from  all  over  the  country 
heartily  in  favor  of  a  National  Association,  so  a  general 
meeting  was  called  for  the  21st  of  January,  1922,  lo 
consider  a  constitution,  by-laws,  etc.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  nearly  a  hundred  women,  representing  clubs, 
colleges  and  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Miss  Applebee  explained  how  the  committee  was  gotten 
together  and  then  divided  into  suli-committees  to  take  up 
different  phases  of  organization.  It  was  planned  to  have 
affiliated  local  associations  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  three  active  club  teams,  each 
association  with  its  own  organization  and  constitution. 
There  was  also  provided  an  allied  membership  for  college, 
school  and  other  organized  teams  who  are  unable  to  take 
an  active  part  in  a  local  association.  These  teams  prefer- 
ably join  through  the  nearest  local  association,  but  in  spe- 
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cial  instances,  as  when  far  distant  from  any  local  asso- 
ciation, they  will  be  allowed  to  join  the  national  organi- 
zation direct. 

Miss  Coffin,  who  was  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  on 
securing  English  coaches  for  next  year,  reported  that  many 
clubs,  colleges  and  schools  would  h^  very  glad  to  avL-il 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  expert  coaching, 
and  she  was  already  in  communication  with  the  All-Eng- 
land Women's  Hockey  Association  about  it. 

Miss  Ferguson  read  several  letters  and  telegrams  show- 
ing great  interest  from  people  who  could  not  get  to  the 
meeting,  also  a  cable  from  the  All-England  Women's 
Hockey  Association  wishing  good  luck  in  the  new  project. 
Mrs.  Loring  of  Boston  said  that  since  the  visit  there  of 
the  English  team  a  local  association  was  in  process  of 
formation. 

The  proposed  constitution  and  by-laws  were  read  by 
Miss  C.  Cheston  and  each  article  was  discussed  from  the 
floor.  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  United 
States  Field  Hockey  Association  be  formed,  adopting 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  as  read. 

Nomination  and  election  of  officers  for  the  year  was 
then  in  order,  the  following  being  elected  :  President,  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Krumbhaar,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Cvnthia  Wesson,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.';  Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Fanny  Cren- 
shaw, Westhampton  College,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Secretary. 
Miss  Helen  Ferguson,  143  East  Mount  Airy  Avenue, 
Mount  Airy,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  Loring,  8  Otis 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Miss  Applebee  for  all  her  interest  and  work,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Since  January,  three  local  associations  have  been  formed 
within  tiie  United  States  Field  Hockey  Association— the 
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Boston  Field  Hockey  Association,  the  New  York  Field 
Hockey  Association,  and  the  Michigan  Field  Hockey  As- 
sociation. Philadelphia  already  had  an  association  which 
reorganized  somewhat  and  became  a  meml^er  of  the  Na- 
tional Association.  Baltimore  is  in  process  of  formation, 
also  Richmond,  Va.  To  date  32  colleges  and  schools  have 
joined  as  allied  mem1)ers;  also  56  clnbs,  colleges  and 
schools  wish  to  have  English  coaches,  eight  of  whom  are 
coming  to  America  in  the  antumn  under  the  auspices  ot 
the  U.S.F.H.A.  These  English  players  are  coming  as  our 
guests  and  will  accept  no  fees,  merely  their  traveling  ex- 
penses and  hospitality. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  hockey  tournament  in  Philadel- 
phia in  November,  each  local  association  being  asked  to 
send  a  picked  team  to  represent  it.  A  cup  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winning  team,  but  it  must  be  won  three  times  by  the 
same  organization  before  it  becomes  their  permanent 
property. 
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Organization  of  Local  Associations 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Loring, 
Treasurer,  United  States  Field  Hockey  Association. 

The  problems  of  the  formation  of  Local  Associations 
will  vary  greatly.  In  general,  the  chief  difficulties  are, 
first,  procuring  full  sized  fields,  and,  second,  finding  hours 
for  practice  and  games  which  will  be  possible  for  women 
in  different  pursuits.  However,  as  long  as  there  is  an  ade- 
quate number  of  people  who  really  want  to  play  hockey,  no 
ol)stacle  is  insurmountable. 

The  first  step  in  organization  is  to  find  a  temporary 
chairman,  who  will  write  to  the  coaches  and  captains  of 
senior  hockey  teams  of  high  schools,  private  schools  and 
colleges  in  a  given  vicinity,  invite  them  to  come  to  a  meet- 
ing and  organize  then  and  there  as  many  clubs  as  are  feas- 
ible. Sometimes  clubs  are  best  formed  on  geographical 
lines ;  at  other  times  alumna,  or  those  soon  to  be  alumnae 
of  one  or  two  schools  will  get  together;  again,  there  may 
he  enough  alumutC  of  some  college  to  form  a  club.  These 
latter  can  be  reached  through  college  clubs  and  through 
regional  registers  of  various  colleges. 

A  great  stimulus  to  the  organization  of  clubs  is  a  visit 
from  a  team  representing  some  other  section.  In  order  to 
pick  the  local  team  to  play  against  this  visiting  team,  there 
must  l)e  inter-club  matches,  and  if,  in  addition,  a  cup,  how- 
ever small,  can  be  offered  for  these  inter-club  matches, 
that  has  an  effect  also,  because  it  gives  a  sense  of  perma- 
nence to  the  organization. 

Once  a  group  of  local  clubs  is  formed,  the  organization 
of  a  Local  Association  follows  easily.  A  constitution  is 
drawn  up,  officers  elected  and  affiliations  made  with  the 
United  States  Field  Hockev  Association. 
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United  States  Field  Hockey  Association 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I— NAME. 

This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  United  States  Field 
Hockey  Association,  and  only  organizations  composed  of  ama- 
teurs shall  be  eligible  for  membership.  (An  amateur  is  one  who 
does  not  play  hockey  for  money.)  For  administrative  purposes  the 
component  organizations  shall  also  be  formed  into  affiliated  Local 
Associations. 

ARTICLE  II— OFFICERS. 

The  affairs  of  the  United  States  Field  Hockey  Association  shall 
be  conducted  by  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  the  following 
officers :  A  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  one  representative  from 
each  affiliated  Local  Association.  The  Executive  Comrnittee  shall 
have  the  power  to  co-opt  members-at-largc.  One-third  of  the 
number  on  the  Executive  Committee  shall  form  a  quorum,  exclusive 
of  members-at-large. 

ARTICLE  HI-GENERAL  MEETINGS. 
There  shall  be  an  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  U.S.F.H.A. 
held  on  a  date  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  month  of 
January,  at  a  place  to  be  designated  at  the  previous  Annual  Meeting 
or  by  the  President.  A  Special  General  Meeting  may  be  called  at 
any  time  by  the  Executive  Committee.  At  least  21  days  before  the 
meeting  a  written  notice  shall  be  sent  out  notifying  all  clubs. 

ARTICLE  IV— VOTING. 
Each  club   shall   be  entitled  to  only  one  vote,   exclusive  of  the 
officers  of  the  U.S.F.H.A.,  at  a  General  Meeting.    The  officers  and 
past  presidents  shall,  ex  officio,  be  entitled  to  vote  at  Annual  and 
all  General  Meetings.     Voting  may  be  done  by  proxy. 

ARTICLE  V— ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 
The   President,   Vice-Presidents,   Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall 
be  elected  annually  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Association.    All 
elections  shall  be  made  by  ballot.    Any  member  of  the  U.S.F.H.A. 
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is  eligible  for  office  and  may  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  any  two 
other  members.  The  names  of  all  candidates  for  office,  together 
with  those  of  the  proposers  and  seconders,  shall  be  forwarded  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  at  least  21  days  previous  to  the  meeting. 
The  Secretary  shall  send  a  full  list  of  nominees  to  each  club  14 
days  before  the  meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  its  body  during  the 
year,  except  in  the  case  of  representatives,  who  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  Local  Association  concerned.  The  representatives  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Local  Associations  which  they  represent.  Each 
representative  must  live  in  the  section  which  she  represents.  On 
her  removal  outside  the  bounds  of  such  section  her  place  shall 
become  vacant. 

ARTICLE  VI— DUES. 
Each  Local  Association  shall  pay  annually  by  January  1st,  to  the 
U.S.F.H.A.,  the  sum  of  $3.00  per  club,  for  every  club  belonging  to 
its   association   and  $1.00    for   each   Allied   team    (as   described   in 
membership). 

ARTICLE  VII— CLUB   LISTS. 

The  Secretary  of  each  Local  Association  shall  forward  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.F.H.A.  by  October  15th  of  each  year,  her 
name  and  address,  the  name  and  address  of  the  representative  on 
the  U.S.F.H.A.  Executive  Committee  and  a  complete  list  of  all 
clubs. 

ARTICLE  VIII-  COMBINATION  OF  CLUBS. 
Within  the  U.S.F.H.A.  no  association  or  combination  of  clubs 
shall  be  formed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  U.S.F.H.A.  Associations  and  the  clubs  belonging  to  them 
shall  be  bound  by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  U.S.F.H.A. 
and  the  playing  rules  as  endorsed  by  the  U.S.F.H.A. 

ARTICLE  IX— PLAYING  QUALIFICATIONS. 

In  International  matches  the  qualifications  shall  be  American 
citizenship,  or  continuous  residence  for  preceding  two  years.  In 
Local  Association  matches,  no  player  shall  represent  more  than 
one  Local  Association  in  the  same  season,  even  as  a  substitute,  and 
shall  only  represent  the  Local  Association  of  which  her  club  is  a 
member.  Only  members  of  affiliated  teams  shall  be  eligible  to  play 
in  International  or  Local  Association  matches. 
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ARTICLE  X— MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  shall  consist  of  : 

Section  1.  Active:  Clubs  and  other  organized  teams  which  have 
full  membership  in  a  Local  Association  and  shall  have  voting  power 
in  the  U.S.F.H.A. 

Sec.  2.  Allied:  College,  school  and  league  teams,  which  shall 
have  part  membership  in  the  Local  Association,  but  may  not  have 
voting  power  in  the  U.S.F.H.A.,  may  send  a  Delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral  Meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Honorary:  Individuals  who  shall  not  have  voting  power 
or  be  required  to  pay  dues. 

ARTICLE  XI— LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Local   Associations   shall   consist   of   not   less   than   three  active 
teams. 

ARTICLE  XII— DISCIPLINE. 

In  the  event  of  misconduct  by  any  club,  official  or  member,  the 
Local  Association  shall  have  the  power  to  deal  with  the  matter  as 
they  think  fit ;  but  any  such  offender  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S.F.H.A.,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.  Offending  Local  Associations  shall  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S.F.H.A. 

ARTICLE  XIII— AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  at  any  General 
Meeting  by  a  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  votes  cast,  provided 
that  at  least  30  days  before  such  meeting  a  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  for- 
warded by  them  to  each  club  in  the  U.S.F.H.A.  21  days  before 
such  meeting.  By-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  Annual  or  Special 
Meeting  under  the  same  provisions. 
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United  States  Field  Hockey  Association 

BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  I— ALL-UNITED   STATES  TEAM. 

The  All-United  States  Team  and  substitutes  shall  be  chosen  by 
a  Selection  Committee,  and  after  the  team  is  chosen  the  Captain 
shall  be  elected  by  the  team.  The  All-United  States  Selection 
Committee  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
U.S.F.HA.  After  the  election  of  the  Captain,  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee shall  remain  in  office  as  an  Advisory  Committee. 

ARTICLE  II— SELECTION  COMMITTEE. 

Every  member  of  the  Selection  Committee  shall  see  as  many 
matches  as  possible.  Every  inter-Local  Association  match  should 
be  watched  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  Selection  Committee. 

COLORS. 
Local  Association  colors  must  be  approved  by  the  U.S.F.H.A. 
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Affiliated  Local  Associations 

BOSTON  FIELD  HOCKEY  ASSOCL\TION. 

President,  Mrs.  Charles  Loring ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Marjorie 
Warren;  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Halsey,  Depart- 
ment of  Hygiene,  Wellesley  College,  Mass. 

Clubs. 

Arlington  Hockey  Club.  Motley  Club. 

Freebooters  Clul).  Simmons  Alumnae. 

Graduate  Club.  Winchester  Club. 

Lexington  Club.  Watertown  Club. 

MICHIGAN  FIELD  HOCKEY  ASSOCIATION. 

President,  IMrs.  J.  R.  Decker;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs. 

Madge    M.    Wood;    Second    Vice-President,    Miss 

Esther  McDermott;  Treasurer,  Miss  Germaine  Guoit; 

Secretary,  Miss  Amy  Ellis,  201  Forest  East,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

Clubs. 

Sargent-Wisconsin  Club.      Smith-Wellesley  Club. 

New  York  Club. 

NEW  YORK  FIELD  HOCKEY  ASSOCIATION. 

President,  Miss  Grace  Yates;  First  Vice-President,  Miss 
Florence  Stuart;  Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Emily 
O'Keefe;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Helen  Zins- 
ser, 57  West  75th  Street,  New  York. 

Clubs. 
Bryn  Mawr  Field  Hockey        Teachers  College  (Dept.  of 

Club.  Physical  Education). 

Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Marv.      Horace  Mann  School. 
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PHILADELPHIAFIELDHOCKEYASSOCIATION. 

President,  Miss  Marjorie  Marcy ;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Margaret  Spencer;  Treasurer,  Miss  Hazel  Coffin; 
Secretary.  Miss  Marjorie  Taylor,  Moreland  Ave.,  St. 
Martins.  Chestunt  Hill,  Pa. 

Clubs. 
Germantown  Hockey  Team.      Philadelphia  Cricket  Club 
Merion  Cricket  Club  Hockey  Team. 

Hockey  Team.  Riverton  Hockey  Team. 

vSt.  Martins  Hockey  Team  of  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club. 
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Allied  Members 

(In  ordci-  of  joining. ) 

University  of  Colorado Boulder,  Colo. 

Normal  School  Physical  Education.  .  .Battle  Creek,  Alich. 

State  College  of  Washington Pullman,  Wash. 

Connecticut  College New  London,  Conn. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Westport  High  School Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Ransom's  and  Miss  Brid-^es'  School.  .Piedmont,  Cal. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

New  Haven  Nor.  Sch.  of  Gymnastics.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

University  of  Washington Seattle,  Wash. 

Central  High  School Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School Emporia,  Kan. 

Western  Reserve  University Cleveland,  Ohio 

Colorado  College Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Beechwood  School Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Germantown  Friends  School Germantown,  Pa. 

Agnes  Irwin  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Springside  School Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Friends  Select  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Hill's  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz,  Pa. 

Agnes  Scott  College Decatur,  Ga. 

Baldwin's  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Sharon  Hill  School Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

University  of  Vermont Burlington,  Vt. 

Wilson  College Chamhershurg,  Pa. 

Rosemary  Hall Greenwich,  Conn. 

University  of  Chicago Chicago,  111. 

Pennsylvania  State  College State  College,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr  College Bryn  IMawr,  Pa. 

Lynchlnu-g  College Lynchhurg,  Va. 
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ENGLISH  HOCKEY  COSTUME.  Style  worn  by  visiting  All-Eng- 
land team.  Tunic  of  French  flannel.  In  a  variety  of  colors.  Worn 
with  white  guimpe. 
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"The  Spalding"  [yi/if^Sed') 

The  highest  quality  field  hockey  stick  made. 
Head  is  of  the  finest  specially  selected  Eng- 
lish ash,  bulger  style.  Double  insert  of  best 
rubber  strips  full  length  of  built-up  cane 
handle,  giving  extra  strength  and  resiliency 
and  absorbing  shock  of  impact  with  the 
ball.  Handle  inserted  in  head  and  whipped 
with  waxed  twine.  Perfect  balance.  Weights. 
19  to  23  ounces. 

"The  Spalding"  Field  Hockey  stick  is  used 
by  leading  players  in  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  its  strength,  splendid  balance 
and  driving  qualities,  which,  combined  with 
a  minimum  of  weight,  assure  accuracy  of 
stroke,  so  essential  in  match  game  play. 

Each,  $7.20 

"The  Chib"   {yi/t/tMe^l 

Head  of  selected  English  ash,  bulger  style, 
with  built-up  cane  handle,  giving  strength 
and  spring.  Handle  inserted  in  head  and 
twine-whipped.  Weights  from  18  to  22 
ounces.  An  excellent  stick  for  general  use 
by  college  and  club  players.     Each,  $4.50 

"  The  School  "   {y^/i/i^^') 

An  excellent  practice  stick  for  schools  and 
junior  club  players.  Head  of  English  ash, 
bulger  style,  with  inserted  one-piece  cane 
handle,  twine-whipped.  Weights  from  18 
to  20  ounces.  "The  School"  is  a  very  pop- 
ular stick  in  schools  and  has  given  great 
satisfaction Each,  $3.75 
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Miss  Constance  M. 
K.  Applebee,  Di- 
rector of  Athletics 
at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
ege,who  introduced 
Field  Hockey  in  the 
girls'  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  per- 
sonally selected 
these  models,  made 
in  our  English  fac- 
tory, as  best  adapted 
for  the  various  re- 
quirements of  play. 


Grand  Prix  Ball 

No.  7.  Official.  Finest  qual- 
ity. Favorite  ball  of  the 
British  players.  White,  S6.00 
SPALDING  CLUB.  An  excellent  ball  for 
practice.  Well  made  and  durable.  Ea.,  S3.50 
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AMERICAN  STYLE  HOCKEY  SUIT.  Slip-over  sweater.  Skirt  of 
corduroy,  flannel  or  other  material.  White  Madras  blouse.  Narrow 
leather  belt. 
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All  worsted,   solid  colors,  with  contrasting  collar,  cuffs  and 
Knickers — Navy  Blue  Jersey  cloth;  one-inch  stripe  down  the 
in  a  contrasting  color,     Spalding  Field  Hockey  Shoes. 


Jersey 
lacing 
sides 
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Our  latest  development  in  a  field  hockey  Blazer-Coat.  May  be  made 
in  either  plain  or  striped  flannel,  serge  or  other  plain  color  materials. 
Trimmed  in  a  contrasting  color  on  collar,  lapels  and  cuffs. 
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Middy  and  Bloomer  costume.  White  Lonsdale  jean  Middy  with  long 
sleeves;  fitted  at  hips.  Serge  Bloomers,  pleated,  all  wool;  in  Brown, 
Navy,  Green,  Maroon  and  Black. 
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No.  BWJG  Sweater.  Fine  worsted  slip-over,  with  roll  collar;  three 
buttons  at  top.  In  White,  Navy  Blue,  Brown,  Heather,  Maroon, 
Scarlet Each,  $12.50 

No.   T.     Training    Shirt.       Medium    weight    cotton    wool    fleece,    back    lined ;    in    either 

Gray    or    Brown;    low    collar;    long    sleeves Each.  $3.50 

No.   TC.      Cotton;    otherwise    as    No.    T ''         2.00 
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Stockings 

Black  cotton,  regulation  length. 

Pair,  75c. 

Six  inches  longer  than  regulation 
length,  on  special  order  only. 
Prices  on  application. 


Shin  Guards 

No.  F.  Canvas  covered  reed ;  extra 
ankle  protection.  Leather  straps, 
patented  buckles,  with  web  strap- 
ping under  instep.    .    .    Pair,  $1.35 


Leg  Guards  for 
Goal  Keepers 

No.  33.  Leg  piece,  reed  padded ; 
light  and  strong  and  covered  with 
white  leather.  Knee  guard  of 
molded  sole  leather;  ankles  thor- 
oughly protected.    .    .    Pair,  $9.00 


No.  U 
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Elastic  Knee  Pad 

No.  KE.  Combined  leather  cov- 
ered roll  style  knee  pad;  elas- 
tic reinforcement  which  gives 
additional  support.   Pair,  $4.00 


Goal  Keeper's  Glove 

No,  G.  Perfectly  flexible  except 
for  the  cuff,  which  is  five  inches 
long  and  reed  padded;  thorough 
protection  where  needed.  Durable 
brown  leather.     .     .     Pair,  $14.00 


An  All-Round  Glove 

No.  HG.  Gives  ample  protection  to 
all  bones  and  joints  in  the  player's 
hand.  Brown  leather,  with  perfor- 
ated palm,  gauntlet  padded  with 
rattan  reeds.     .     .     .     Pair,  $7.50 


^<<<C^ 


No.  G3.   Fingerless  palms  re- 
inforced, perforated  backs.         ^ 
Pair,  $1.50      " 


> 


No.  1 


Eyeglass  Protector 

No.  1.  Strong  corrugated  wire, 
well  padded.  Gives  protection 
for  players  compelled  to  wear 
glasses Each,  $3.00 


A.G.SPALDING      &      BROS 


CAMP  UNIFORM 

MIDDIES— White  or  Tan  Jean, 
Government  Drill,  Khaki, 
Chambray,  Poplin  and  Flan- 
nel. Long  or  short  sleeves  as 
desired. 

BLOOMERS  — Tan  or  Black 
Jean,  Chambray,  Poplin, 
Khaki,  Linen  and  Wool 
Serges. 

TIES  — Half  and  full  silk 
squares.  A  variety  of  attract- 
ive colors. 

HEAD  BANDS  — Of  ribbon, 
with    embroidered    emblems 


A.G.SPALDING      &      BROS 


HIKING  OUTFIT 

HATS— Khaki,  Chambray,  Pop- 
lin, Flannel,  plain,  and  with 
colored  facings;  also.  All- 
white,  and  White  with  colored 
facings.  Also  United  States 
Navy  style  in  All-white. 

STOCKINGS  —  Heavy   Cotton. 
Black  and  Dark  Brown.  Wool- 
en, with  cuffs,  and  also 
full      length;      Brown, 
Green,  Heather. 

SNEAKERS— White,high 
and  low;  high  only  in 
Dark  Brown. 

ATHLETIC   SHOES— 

High  Tan.  with  rubber 


HIKING  SHOES— Dark 

Brown,  with     Chrome 

leather  soles,      water- 
proof. 

MOCCASINS  —  Chrome 
and  Dark  Brown  leath- 
er.   Six  inches  hiojh. 


A.    G.    SPALDING      &      BROS. 


RAINY  DAYS 

RAINCOATS— Black  and  Tan. 
Best  quality  rubber,  with  twill 
backing. 

SOU'WESTER  HATS— Black, 
and  Tan.  Best  quality  rubber. 

PONCHO  BLANKETS  —  Tan, 
and  Black  Rubber.  Sizes, 
forty -five  by  seventy -two 
inches,  and  fifty-four  by  eighty 
inches. 


A.    G.    SPALDING      &      BROS 


Field  and  Goal  Keepers'  Shoes 


Sole  of  No.  FD 

Spalding  Canvas  Shoes 

No.  FD.  Oxford.  Black  canvas  uppers.  Rubber  non-slip  soles,  with 
discs  to  insure  safe  footing  on  any  field.  We  call  attention  especially 
to  the  fact  that  this  shoe  bears  the  approval  of  the  leading  field 
hockey  coaches  and  players Pair,  $2.00 


Spalding  Leather  Shoes 

No,  OSF.  Oxford.  For  those  who  fancy  a  leather  field  hockey  shoe, 
this  is  a  most  effective  and  satisfying  build.  We  use  an  excellent 
grade  of  leather,  strong  and  durable,  but  soft. 

No.  OSF  is  made  on  the  base  ball  sprinting  style  with  flexible  shank. 

Leather  cleats  on  soles  render  it  a  true  "turf  gripper" — altogether,  a 
dependable  and  satisfying  shoe  in  every  respect. 

We    also   make    a    Goal    Keeper's    boot    which    will    (or 
should)    satisfy  the  most  "finicky"  of  Backstops. 


■\ 


G.     SPALDING      &      BROS 


In  their  Col- 
lege and 
School  De- 
partment, 
A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros,  are 
prepared 
to  fnrnish 
estimates  and 
information 
for  School 
Uniforms  and 
Gymnasium 
and  athletic 
wear.     All 
Spalding- 
made. 

Correspond- 
ence invited. 

See  inside  front 
cover  for  list  of 
Spalding  stores. 


ni 


/^  Sport  Wear 

for  Women 


vll' 


■\ 


The  entire  second 

floor    of    our    Fifth 

Avenue  store  is  de- 

I  1  K  voted  exchisively  to 

^  .  aa  men — Shirts,  Skirts, 

II J  In  Sweaters,  Hats,  Hos- 

iery, Shoes  and 
novekies  in  Haber- 
dashery. 

Imported  Top  Coats. 

A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros. 

523  Fifth  Avenue 

(at  43d  Street) 

NEW  YORK 

Convenient  to  all  of  the  large 
hotels  and  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  Grand  Central  Station. 
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